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(Mr. MacKenna) : Before Sir Reginald Wilson is recalled 
for cross-examination, Sir, I hope I may be allowed to say 
on behalf of all of us how happy we are that the very 
great services which you have rendered to this Tribunal 
have been recognised in the last Honours list. May I also 
say how pleased and proud we are as the colleagues of 
Mr. Milner Holland, that his services to the Profession 
have also been recognised. 

( President ) : I am greatly obliged to you, Mr. MacKenna 
and to those for whom you speak. May I add on behalf 
of the Tribunal that we would also like to congratulate 
Mr. Milner Holland on the similar impending event. 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : To make it a thoroughly circular 
series of speeches, so that everything that has passed will 
pass to and fro in a suitable manner, may I associate 
myself first of all with Mr. MacKenna in what he has 
said to you, Sir, by way of congratulations, and may I 
thank him, and you, for the very kind things which have 
been said about myself. I should just like to say in the 
presence of so many of my colleagues at the Bar that I 
would like to think of the honour which has been con- 
ferred upon me as having been conferred on the Bar as 
a recognition of its professional standing. 

( President ) : Thank you, Mr. Milner Holland. 

Mr. Fay, I understand, is in the House of Lords, but 
even if he were here, we should take the same course ; 
that is to say, we shall allow the Commission to delay 
their re-examination of the witnesses until the whole of 
the cross-examination of all their witnesses has been 
completed. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne): I am very much obliged, Sir. 
May I be allowed on behalf of Mr. Fay to express his 
regrets that he has quite inevitably been detained in an- 
other place, and to make apologies on his behalf. He will 
very much regret also that he has been unable to join in 
the little round of speeches that we have just heard. 
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Before cross-examination commences, may I now deal 
with the additional documents which were asked for on 
the last occasion. You will remember, Sir, that right at 
the end of the Fourth Day, on page 85, you asked for a 
further document, or documents, to be prepared which 
would take a form similar to that which has been employed 
in previous Inquires, showing the yield in detail at the 
various fares for London Transport, if the Scheme were 
approved. That document has been supplied to the Tri- 
bunal, and copies have been handed to the Objectors, in the 
form of a series of Appendices to Mr. Harbour’s Exhibit 
BH 15, and I ask that you direct that that series of docu- 
ments should be printed in to-day’s proceedings. 

(President): Yes ; that will be handed to the Shorthand 
Writer if he has not got it. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : If you please, Sir. On the Second 
Day, at page 53 you asked Mr. Winchester, at Question 
192, for a further statement; you said: “If instead of 
taking the total figure for the fixed assets and goodwill you 
had taken a figure after deducting the maintenance equali- 
sation account, you would get a quite different figure from 
£6:4m. at the end?” and Mr. Winchester said: “Yes, Sir. 
In doing that I have to apportion part of that equalisation 
figure to London Transport ”. At Question 194 you said: 
“ Would you, at any rate between now and the 3rd 
February, put down both kinds of calculations on a piece 
of paper for us ; that is, your calculation and a calcula- 
tion done on the footing that the right figures to take are 
the fixed assets and goodwill, net book values, after deduct- 
ing in the case of all the activities you are concerned with 
the maintenance equalisation account?”, and Mr. 
Winchester said that he would. Mr. Winchester has pre- 
pared that statement. Statement WW 12. That Statement 
has been given to the Tribunal, but it has not yet been sent 
to the Objectors, and may I ask that it also should be 
printed in to-day’s proceedings? 
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( President ): Yes — as WW 12? 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : Yes, Sir. 

The third matter is that the London County Council, 
during the adjournment, asked for a certain amount of 
information on a variety of subjects ; part of it is informa- 
tion which in a sense supplements the Appendices to 
Exhibit BH 15, which has already been referred to, and 
part of it is in connection with Mr. Winchester’s calcula- 
tions in respect of London Lines. That has been prepared ; 
copies have been sent to the London County Council and 
to the Tribunal, but not yet to the other Objectors, so 
may I ask that the correspondence and documents be 
printed? 

( President ): Yes. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : I am afraid there are still two 
further matters. Sir. The next is with regard to the graph 
which was mentioned on the First Day during Mr. Fay’s 
opening on page 11 ; he was referring to the graph which 
is at present numbered RHW 13, showing the discounts 
allowed for monthly season tickets ; it is the proposed 
maximum scale of monthly season ticket rates compared 
with the proposed maximum ordinary fare of 3d. per mile. 
You said to Mr. Fay on page 11: “This table would 
have an added degree of information if there were a com- 
parable graph for the present British Railways scale, would 
it not, Mr. Fay? ” We have now prepared accordingly 
the corresponding graph showing the discounts allowed 
for monthly season tickets on the existing scales, and I 
would suggest that it should be called Exhibit RHW 14 ; 
again I ask that it might be printed? 

(President) : Yes. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : For the help of those who under- 
stand graphs, we have also prepared another graph dealing 
with this matter, but done in a rather different way ; I 
think copies of it are being circulated at the moment, and 
the Tribunal has it already. Instead of being done in 
terms of discounts, it is done in terms of price of a 
journey. I will not attempt to explain it in detail ; I hope 
it shows, perhaps rather more clearly than the ones done 
the other way round, the difference between the proposed 
and existing maximum ordinary and maximum season, and 
the way the curve of the season ticket goes in comparison 
with the ordinary fares. I hope that will be helpful to 
people in illustrating that matter. 

(President) : Yes ; that is Exhibit RHW 15. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne): Yes, Sir. Finally — and I am 
glad to say that this really is the last matter — you will 
remember a statement which Mr. Harbour produced 
dealing with the estimated passenger traffic receipts for 
London Transport ; it is Exhibit BH 17. We have now 
produced a revised version of that, going right up to the 
end of the year, and perhaps we might call that Exhibit 
BH 17 (Revised). 

It will be observed that there are certain small amend- 
ments to the figures for earlier weeks, and they will be 
explained by Mr. Harbour and Mr. James ; it goes down 
to the end of the year. 

We have also been able to produce a similar table for 
the first four weeks of 1959, which perhaps could be 
called Exhibit BH 17a, and no doubt that will be added 
to as the Inquiry proceeds. 

May I ask, therefore, that Exhibit BH 17 (Revised) and 
Exhibit BH 17a should also be printed? 

(President) : Yes. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : I think that is all, Sir. Sir 
Reginald is now back in the chair, and I will leave him 
to my learned friend. 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : I have a few questions to ask 
of Sir Reginald, Sir, but I was wondering whether, before 
we begin cross-examination, I might indicate to you, the 
Tribunal and my colleagues, a difficulty which has arisen 
—I think inevitably. 

When, before Christmas, the question of the date of 
our re-assembly was under discussion, I had in mind, 
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and so, I think, did Mr. Hill (who is, as you will appreciate, 
the expert witness for the London County Council) that 
Parliament were struggling with a group of four Water 
Bills and, doing the best we could with such rather 
inefficient and inaccurate crystals as were handed to our 
clerks, we thought that as they were going to re-assemble 
on the 21st January, today, the 3rd February, was a sfae 
date. But very long questions on a major policy with 
regard to the re-grouping of water has arisen, and although 
the Committee is not sitting today, Mr. Hill’s services have 
been required — indeed, he was in the witness chair until 
some time yesterday, and he will be wanted again on 
Wednesday ; and incidentally — although it does not matter 
so much because I have two most able juniors — so am I. 

But Mr. Hill has not been able to complete the full 
consideration of the question of figures, and therefore he 
has not been able to explain to the very uninitiated Counsel 
what is likely to be the exact line of cross-examination 
on the figures, and that makes it very difficult to put to 
Mr. Winchester, Mr. Harbour and Mr. James — this does 
not apply to Sir Reginald — as I would like to do, the 
substance of Mr. Hill’s projected evidence. 

I do not know at all how long we shall be with Sir 
Reginald, but I am wondering whether it is possible to 
ask you at some stage, perhaps not immediately, for some 
indulgence with regard to the date on which we may start 
the cross-examination of Mr. Winchester, Mr. Harbour 
and Mr. James. 

My friends and I, doing the best we can, think that the 
cross-examination of Sir Reginald might not last beyond 
to-morrow evening ; I myself have not a great deal to 
ask him. The difficulty is that Mr. Hill is caught up 
to-morrow in the Parliamentary Committee, and when 
he is likely to be able to let me have his material, I 
do not know. Friday is the sort of date I should be 
hoping for, and therefore on Monday morning I should 
hope to be able to cross-examine the witnesses on the 
figures. 

(President) : I should have thought that Mr. Hill would 
have had time between the 23rd December, when we last 
sat, and to-day, the 3rd February, even if he was brooding 
over four Water Bills at the same time, to produce, in a 
field which is very familiar to him, his observations on 
the figures, which, after all, are public figures. 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : May I say at once on that, and 
in defence of any implicit criticism, that as regards the 
most difficult list of figures, the breakdown of Exhibit 
WW 1, the London Lines figures, that breakdown only 
reached us on Thursday of last week. Although I am 
not complaining, the fact is that Mr. Hill has been 
hopelessly involved since then, and you know, Sir, that 
they are very difficult figures. With regard to some 
matters — for instance, the contribution to Central Charges 
— I accept that he has indeed given his mind to that, 
and I hope I am sufficiently instructed to deal with that ; 
but I am sure you would not wish me to administer 
cross-examination without proper instructions on any 
other matter. 

(President) : Yes, but a large number of people want 
to put questions to the Commission’s witnesses, Mr. Milner 
Holland. We shall do our best to see that you are not 
prejudiced, and if there comes a stage when you have 
put everything you want to put on your instructions as 
they are, but not what you are likely to put when you 
are more fully instructed, we can break off your cross- 
examination and allow others to take your place. 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : I am very much obliged ; that 
would enable the Tribunal to get on and at the same 
time it would not put me in a difficulty. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : I would say, Sir, that the in- 
formation as to London Lines figures was not asked 
for until the 13th January, so I do not think my clients 
can be blamed. 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : I did not blame them ; I offered 
no criticism. 
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Sir Reginald Holmes Wilson, recalled. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Milner Holland. 



805. Sir Reginald, this would be right, would it not, 
that the main theme of your evidence is that the British 
Transport Commission desire more flexibility? — Yes. 

806. And the primary object of that desire is to meet 
competition? — No, I would not say that that was the 
primary object of it. The primary object of it is to con- 
duct the concern, particularly outside London, on a proper 
commercial basis. Meeting competition is, of course, one 
factor in conducting the business on a proper commercial 
basis. 

807. As far as flexibility downwards is concerned, of 
course you have all you need? — That is so. 

808. So the object of the exercise is to enable you to 
put up some fares? — No, not at all. You say that we 
have sufficient flexibility downwards and in a physical 
sense that is true ; but you cannot finance flexibility 
downwards unless you have flexibility upwards, so the 
object to the Scheme is to widen the range — some fares 
may go up and some may go down. It is not true to 
say that the sole object of the Scheme is to raise fares ; 

I think it is proper to say that the main object of the 
Scheme is to acquire flexibility — not unilateral flexibility, 
but flexibility. 

809. I do not think there is anything between us ; you 
do not need the authority of this Tribunal to reduce any 
fares? — No, but we need money. 

810. What you need the authority of this Tribunal for 
is for something which will enable you to raise some 
fares ; is that not right? — If you are thinking only in 
terms of the authority required, that is true. 

811. But that is all we are here for? — That is, if I 
may say so, the point of view of the lawyer, but that 
is not why I am here. I am here in order to get 
flexibility. It is true that from the point of view of legal 
mechanics certain stops have to be removed, so from 
the point of view of legal mechanics I suppose the object 
of the Inquiry is to remove those stops ; but that is 
not why the Transport Commission are here. 

812. I am very sorry; I am afraid I am not quite 
following you. I did not think it was a matter of legal 
mechanics ; you need the authority of this Tribunal before 
you can raise some fares? — We need the authority of this 
Tribunal to be more flexible. 

813. And the only part of the flexibility for which you 

need the authority of this Tribunal is that part of it which 
enables you to raise fares? — I am not going to be led into 
saying that 

814. You may not be led into saying it, but it is true, 
is it not? — No. The fundamental truth is what I have 
said, namely that we are asking the Tribunal for flexibility. 

815. And the proposals which the Commission are 
laying before the Tribunal involve the raising of additional 
money from London, of £1 Oj-m.? — Would you repeat 
that? 

816. Yes: The proposals which the Commission are 
laying before the Tribunal involve the raising from London 
of an additional £l<Hm.? — No, I do not think so. 

817. What figure had you in mind? — As far as I recol- 
lect, the £10^m. represents the maximum possible. 

818. Yes, but you were here when Mr. Harbour gave 
his evidence, were you not? — As a matter of fact, I do 
not believe I was here the whole time. 

819. Was Mr. Harbour wrong if he said that it was 
intended to apply in London for the whole of the in- 
creases? Was Mr. Harbour wrong — I ask you because 
you are the Commission’s main policy witness — when he 
said that it is intended eventually to make full use of 
the charging powers asked for in this Application? — 
“ Eventually ”. 

820. Yes ; put it in any words you like, but it is 
intended to make full use of the charging powers sought in 
the Application? — Yes, but it does not mean to make 
full use of every fare at every single level. 

821. Then is it not true that the Application before the 
Tribunal contemplates the raising from London of an 
additional £10^m. a year? — No, I do not think that is true. 



822. Well, how much do you, as the Commission’s main 
witness, contemplate the Application is going to raise 
from London? — That will depend very much on the cir- 
cumstances. If the proceedings drag on and on, and the 
costs continue to rise as they are rising today, we shall, 
of course, need more and more. 

823. You see, it is probably my fault, but I aril not 
following your answers at all. We were told by Mr. 
Harbour that, so far as London was concerned, the 
maxima were justified by working expenses, and provision 
for reserves and contributions to Central Charges, at a 
figure of £10^m. Was that not done with your authority, 
or with the authority of the Commission? — Certainly it 
was, but the authority of the Commission in this matter, 
as has been explained many times, is to see that the 
Londoner pays the cost of his rides and no more than 
the cost of his rides. 

824. I will not do more than put the question to you 
once more, so that you may do yourself justice. Is it 
not part of this Application to the Tribunal that an addi- 
tional sum of £10ym. per annum shall be — eventually, if 
you like — raised from London? — What we are asking for 
is an authority which, if fully used at every fare level, 
would permit us to raise another £10^m. If it is not 
required, we shall not raise it. 

825. May I read you once more from the answer to 
Question 359 — if you want to check it you may, but I 
shall take great care not to misread it — in the tenth line, 
where Mr. Harbour said : “ I must make it clear, however, 
that it is intended eventually to make full use of the 
charging powers sought in this Application ”? — Yes, but 
that is preceded by the following sentences : “ Well, the 
Scheme before the Tribunal is a Maximum Charges 
Scheme, and it is considered that the precise manner in 
which these powers for the London area — if granted, of 
course — would be used, and the timing of such utilisation 
are matters which must be left with the Commission to 
determine in the light of commercial and economic cir- 
cumstances ”. That is what Mr. Harbour said, and I 
have no doubt that he will confirm that in cross-examina- 
tion and deal with it further if asked to do so. 

826. I have always thought up to now, as a question 
of plain English, that Mr. Harbour said that the timing, 
and the manner in which those powers would be used, 
must be left to the Commission, but he did say : “ I must 
make it clear, however, that it is intended eventually to 
make full use of the charging powers sought in this 
Application ”. Do you wish to qualify that statement on 
behalf of the Commission? — It depends upon what you 
mean by “ full use ”. We are determined to use fully 
the authority we have ; if it is not used at every fare level 
and in every circumstance, the amount will not be £101ffl:. 

827. Other witnesses have dealt with this in great 
detail, but do you agree that of that £10jm., on the 
figures put forward by the Commission, only £2m. is 
needed to meet the shortfall? If you would like the 
references, so that you may be satisfied that I am not 
likely to mislead you, you will find £lm. shortfall in 
respect of London Lines in Exhibit WW 11, and £lm. 
shortfall for London Transport Executive in Exhibit 
PJ 1 1 ; but I should have thought that you were familiar 
with those figures? — There is a shortfall certainly ; the 
shortfall on London Transport is a fairly precise account- 
ing figure. 

828. Yes ; the shortfall on London is £lm. for London 

Lines and £lm. for the London Transport Executive? — 
The shortfall on London Transport is £lm. ; the present 
level of the working expenses, allowing the contribution 
to Central Charges 

829. And it is £lm. for London Lines?— That is on a 
very different basis. 

830. I know, but the calculation made by your witness 
shows £lm. shortfall for London Lines?— Yes ; Exhibit 
WW 1 1 shows that. 

831. SO' of this £10Im., on your figures £2m. is the 
shortfall on London?"— No, because I have already 
explained that the shortfall on London Lines is a very 
different form of calculation. It is put in merely to show 
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that if assimilation is desired in London, it is not at 
all unreasonable to have the same fares on London Lines 
as on London Transport. 

832. But Mr. Winchester in his exhibit — and we all 
agree that it is a rough figure — shows for London Lines 
a shortfall of £lm. ; do you disagree with that? — With all 
the reservations that have been made, yes. 

833. But it is the figure which Mr. Winchester has put 
forward, as his best estimate? — Yes, the figure itself is 
£lm. ; but the reservations attached to it must be carried 
forward with that figure of £lm. 

834. The reservation is that it is a matter of estimate, 
and it is a very difficult matter to estimate? — I agree. 

835. And that is Mr. Winchester’s estimate? — I agree. 

(, President ): Of course, Mr. Milner Holland, you are 
using the word “ shortfall ” as applicable to the two figures 
in Exhibit WW 11 and PJ 11 ; but the £lm. shortfall in 
Exhibit PJ 11 is a quite different kind of shortfall from 
the figure in Exhibit WW 11. In Exhibit PJ 11 it is a 
shortfall after allowing contribution to Central Charges, 
but in Exhibit WW 11 it is a shortfall before allowing 
a contribution to Central Charges. 

836. (Mr. Milner Holland): I quite accept that, Sir, 
and I do not wish to qualify it in the least. (To the 
Witness ) : On those figures it looks as if the contribution 
from London, on Mr. Harbour’s statement that full use 
is eventually going to be made of these powers, will be 
£8im. over and above the shortfall on their working? — 
You see, it is just as well that I did qualify my acceptance 
of that figure ; you see how necessary it was that I should 
be careful about accepting it. 

837. The qualification you made is not the qualification 
made by the President. I accept the President’s qualifica- 
tion, but your qualification is that it was only a very 
rough figure in order to show that it would be suitable 
to apply the figures to London Lines, and I agree? — My 
reservation is that it is not posible to add those two figures 
together to make it an exact total. 

838. With respect, that it not the reservation you made ; 
the reservation you made was about the £lm. in isolation, 
and I would not argue the point. Would you agree 
that over the years since 1947 London has made a sub- 
stantial contribution — I know that on your figures you say 
it is not enough, but it is a substantial contribution — to 
Central Charges? — Are you referring to London Transport 
or London Lines? 

839. I am referring to London Transport? — In most 
years there have been net receipts before any debit for 
Central Charges. 

840. Could we be a little more generous than that? 1 
have not the table open in front of me, but on your 
figures the deficits — I am assuming they are right, although 
we shall have some comment to make on them, and J 
shall not ask you to deal with them in detail — over the 
past ten years, according to Exhibit PJ 14, there is a deficit 
on London Transport of £15^m. ; do you remember that 
figure? — -Yes. 

841. And you debit London Transport with contribu- 
tions to Central Charges for ten years? — Yes. 

842. Amounting to some £55m.? — Yes, more or less. 

843. Then you would accept from me, would you not 
without any reservation, that even on your figures a sub- 
stantial contribution to Central Charges has been made 
by London after meeting working expenses? — No ; quite 
frankly, I do not think I would. It is very small indeed 
in relation to the turnover. 

844. It is £40m., is it not, on your figure? — It is £40m. 

845. And that is very small? — £40m. is quite small com- 
pared with the turnover, yes ; the turnover is £100m. a 
year. 

846. Your table says that contribution to Central 
Charges should have been £54m. or £55m. over the year, 
and they have fallen short by £15m. ; is that right? — 
Yes; that is to say, £15m. has to be found from some- 
where. 

847. Yes, I am coming to that ; I am merely asking 
you for a straight answer to a simple question, with 
which you apparently want to fence. Over the last ten 
years London has made a substantial contribution to 



Central Charges after paying its working expenses? — I 
would prefer to say that it has made a substantial loss. 

848. I dare say, but it is not that. What I am asking 
you is : Is it not a fact that London has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to Central Charges over the last ten 
years after meeting its working expenses? — I am certainly 
not prepared to admit that a contribution which falls 
short of the minimum contribution — do not forget that : 
the ^minimum contribution — on a minimum calculation, by 
£15m., is a substantial contribution ; I am not prepared to 
call that a substantial contribution. 

849. So that other people in the room who may not be 

familiar with the figures will understand, I will put it in 
terms of round sums of money. Your case is that the 
contribution of London to Central Charges after meeting 
working expenses should be about £54m. over the year? 
— No ; I have never said 

850. It says it in Exhibit PJ 14. Your case, therefore, is 
that the proper contribution to Central Charges on this 
table for London should be about £54m. over the ten 
years? — It is most certainly not the case ; we ought to 
have money for reserves. 

851. But I am talking about the contribution to Central 
Charges? — Yes. 

852. I am not talking about reserves, and you know it 
The contribution to Central Charges by London during 
that period has been £40m.? — Yes. 

853. Against the £54m. which you say it should be?— 
Yes. 

854. Thank you ; I wanted to get that clear. Would 
you agree that it is important for the Commission to 
retain and to increase the goodwill of the travelling 
public? — Most certainly. 

855. And would you agree that it is perhaps even more 
than ever important in the case of the London Transport 
Executive? — No ; I think the same applies throughout the 
country generally, especially in the large conurbations. 

856. Would you accept that in a broad, though not an 
accountant’s, sense the best reserve for London Transport 
would be to preserve the goodwill of the travelling public? 
— Absolutely. 

857. Now may I ask you one or two more detailed 
questions. Is it your view that peak travel does not pay? 
—Yes. 

858. And is it your view that off-peak travel does not 
pay? — As I explained in my evidence, it does depend on 
the nature of the peak and on the general circumstances ; 
but by and large it is true to say that when you have a 
very sharp peak, and particularly when you have a twin 
daily peak, your cost in the peak is very much higher 
than the cost which could probably be attributed to the 
off-peak. 

859. Is that why you are in favour of increasing costs 
to season ticket holders? — I do not think that is so. Yes, 
it is one, but it is not the main argument. 

860. Why do you want to increase costs to season 
ticket holders? — We do not wish to increase the charges 
to season ticket holders ; we do not wish to increase the 
charges to any members of the travelling public, but the 
money has to be raised from the travelling public, and 
season ticket holders are among the members of the 
travelling public. 

861. But your proposals include a substantial increase 
in season ticket rates, do they not? — At the longer 
distances, yes. 

862. And is the object of that to assist the peaks? — 
So far as it assists the peaks, that would be in its favour, 
but I think the main reason behind it is that the long- 
distance season ticket has been sold at something like a 
halfpenny a mile, which is exceedingly cheap travel in 
these days by any standard. 

863. Is one of the reasons why your are aiming at the 
season ticket holder that you feel that he at any rate 
will have to pay the increase? — I do not think so. 

864. Do you want him to change his habits ; do you 
want him to live at his work? — It would certainly ease 
his travel and make it more comfortable for him if he 
did change his habits. 

865. Do you want that to happen?— Speaking from the 
transport point of view, yes ; we would like the peaks very 
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much broader and flatter, with cheaper transport as a 
result. 

866. Where would the British Transport Commission be 
if the season ticket holders followed your push and started 
to live at their work ; where would you get your money 
from? — From the travellers that remained. 

867. I see ; so far as London is concerned, have you 
thought about that?— Yes, certainly. 

868. You are aware, are you not, of the season ticket 
revenue on London Lines and London Transport Execu- 
cutive? — Indeed. 

869. Can you without qualification agree that for 
London Lines they are over £12m. a year and for London 
Transport Executive they are over £4m. a year? — Yes. 

870. And are you seriously prepared to support a pro- 
posal which your officers calculate will lose 1\ per cent, 
of the season ticket travellers on London Lines? — Yes. 

871. That is 1 in 13? — Yes. 

872. And which will lose 5 per cent, of the season ticket 
holders on London Transport? — Yes. 

873. That is 1 in 20?— Yes. 

874 You are prepared to support that for the sake of 
raising another £2-29m? — I do not think it is just for the 
sake of raising another £2-29m. ; as I have already ex- 
plained, the costs are going up. 

875. I follow, but I do not want to take you through 
the tables, unless you prefer that I should do so; I am 
summarising from Mr. Harbour’s calculations, which are 
that if the season ticket rates are put up in London, you 
will lose 74 per cent, of the season ticket holders on 
London Lines and 5 per cent, of the London Transport 
season ticket holders, and in the end you get an additional 
£2 -29m. from this source?— Yes. 

876. Do you regard that as sound policy? It is the 
soundest policy we can produce in the circumstances. May 
[ point out that every extra traveller in the peak, or in the 
twin peak, which represents only one-sixth of the total 
daily work, in point of fact costs six times the average 
If we allow these peaks to continue to become more and 
more “peaky”, we are attracting new passengers who 
will cause the installation of new equipment; each addi- 
tional passenger paying the same fare is nevertheless going 
to cost in these circumstances six times the average. That 
is a development which it would be folly to encourage, 
it would be exceedingly bad policy. 

877. Do I follow you ; is it your policy to discourage 
the season ticket holder? — Not at all. 

878 Then I do not understand what you are saying?— 
We should certainly like to find some policy which would 
discourage the extremes of the peak. 

879. Do you share the views expressed by Mr. Valentine 
in 1950 about the desirability of season ticket traffic. 1 
do not recollect what he said. 

880. Then can I read it. This is at the 1950 Inquiry 

( President ) : We have asked that we should be supplied 
with a list of the published material to wh’ch Objectors 
seek to refer ; that is simply because of the difficulty f 
having the records of the past brought here. So far as I 
know, the transcript of the 1950 Inquiry was not brought 
to my knowledge as material which we ought to study. 

(Mr Milner Holland ): I am extremely sorry, Sir ; we 
must have assumed that the transcripts of the previous 
Inquiries would be with you. 

( President ): Very well. What is the date of it? 

(Mr. Milner Holland ) : 1950, Sir. 

( President ): But what is the particular day? 

881 (Mr. Milner Holland) : The page is page 47, on 
Day 2, Question 335 ; although it is referred to as a 
Question, the answer is two columns long. (To the Wit- 
ness): On the right-hand page, Mr. Valentine is discussing 
the question of whether season tickets on buses would 
be agood plan, and he says that it would not. He says 
that it is quite different from season tickets on railway 
and he says that to have season tickets is a good plan 
on the railways. He says: “Secondly on the railways 
there is a material economy of booking clerks and booking 
office space and equipment due to the elimination of the 
repeated daily booking at peak hours ; do you agree 
with that?— Yes. 
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882. In fact— I do not know whether you yourself have 
seen them— there are some pretty long queues currently 
in Victoria Station at 6 o’clock in the evening nowadays, 
are there not? — Yes. 

883. And they are due to the fact that season tickets 
are pretty unremunerative at short distances nowadays, are 
they not? — Do you mean unremunerative to the traveller? 

884. Yes? — I do not know. 

885. That would be a confirmation of Mr. Valentine’s 
view that it is “ a material economy of booking clerks 
and booking office space and equipment due to the diminu- 
tion of the repeated daily booking at peak hours ”? — One 
of the advantages of a season ticket is that it does save 
the selling of a separate ticket each time. 

886. Yes, it is a saving to you ; that is what you are 
saying? — Yes, indeed. 

887. And if you look down a few lines, he contrasts the 
railways with the road services and then you will see: 
“Thirdly, and this is really the fundamental and most 
important reason for the season ticket being a system 
peculiar to railways, substantial economies do arise from 
the stabilisation of traffic to rail, which the season ticket 
system induces. The economies that I mean arise in this 
sort of way : There is a substantial variation in the pro- 
portion of traffic generally which uses road or rail services 
in London according to the weather. On wet days or 
cold days, as Londoners generally know quite well, the 
railways are more crowded and the buses much less 
crowded, and on warm dry days and fine days the buses 
are taxed to their limit and the railways correspondingly 
relieved. The rail services can absorb the heaviest traffic ; 
the bus services become quickly overtaxed and leave their 
intending passengers behind. But the volume of bus 
services, the intensity or frequency of the services has to 
be determined long before London Transport or anybody 
else knows what the weather is going to be, and if there 
were no season ticket holders on the railways who are 
going to be faithful to their commitment to rail travel 
on fine days, what would happen would be that substantial 
numbers of rail passengers now using season tickets would 
switch to the road services in what we may call the good 
bus weather, and greatly increase the maximum demand, 
and it would be necessary for that reason to maintain on 
the roads a consistently more frequent or larger volume 
of service than under present conditions to maintain the 
same standard of service, because your maximum demand 
would be increased to the extent to which the season 
ticket holders, now tied to the railway, transferred them- 
selves in bus weather to the roads. So in effect what the 
Executives are saying to their railway season ticket holders 
is this : If you will contract with us to travel regularly by 
rail, we shall be able to make substantial economies in 
our road services, and out of those economies we are 
prepared to give you a discount on the railway fares which 
you would otherwise pay, reflected in the price of the 
season tickets, as a consideration for the . passenger 
sacrificing his daily freedom of choice as to which service 
he uses. Of course, everybody benefits by that system, 
because the railway season ticket holder himself enjoys a 
cheaper rate arising out of the economy in the bus services 
to which he is contributing and the overall costs of the 
system are reduced, and those overall costs have ultimately 
to be borne through passenger charges in some way or 
other. Finally, and this is not unimportant, _ the street 
congestion is relieved, because the whole point of this 
argument is that the use of the railway season ticket system 
does induce a steady traffic on rail which would otherwise 
fluctuate between road and rail, and would, in those 
circumstances, increase *he amount of road service that it 
would be necessary every day to pro vide”. Do you agree 
with those views which were expressed by Mr. Valentine. 
—I think a new factor has emerged, or is now emerging. 
What Mr. Valentine has said there is a very strong 
argument in favour of assimilation ; what he has said 
is a very strong argument for the issue of season tickets 
on the railways \tfithin the existing capacity of the railways. 
But it is not an argument, and was never intended to be 
an argument, for allowing the peak traffics on the railways 
to become unmanageable. 

888 Then are you really saying that you are supporting 
an increase in the season ticket rate in order purposely to 
drive away season ticket holders and assist you over your 
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peak troubles? — I have already said that one of the advan- 
tages of higher season ticket rates might be to flatten out 
the peaks. 

889. Yes ; to get rid of the season ticket traveller? — No. 

890. To that extent it would flatten out the peaks, would 
it not? — No ; you are confusing the peak traveller, if I 
may say so, with the season ticket traveller. They happen 
to be the same in some circumstances, but my argument 
is that we want to flatten the peak, not that we want to get 
rid of the season ticket traveller. 

891. You mean that by raising season ticket rates, you 
will make season ticket holders in some way or other travel 
at different times? I am not following you? — Well, they 
may be switched to other fares. 

892. But travel at different times? — That may very well 
be the effect to them. 

893. Anyhow, that is your experts’ estimate; there will 
be 7i per cent, fewer season ticket travellers on London 
Lines and 5 per cent, fewer on London Transport? — Yes. 

894. So I do think I am justified in putting to you once 
more : Is one of your objectives in raising the season ticket 
rate to get rid of your season ticket travellers? — I do not 
think that is a fair way of putting it. 

895. Do you think the season ticket traveller is to some 
extent an insurance against the competition of the private 
car user?— You mean a low rate of season ticket— a cheap 
season? 

896. No, I do Hot mean a low rate ; I mean the avail- 
ability of the season. The man who takes a season is less 
likely, is he not, to decide to use his car? — Yes, I think so. 

897. The man who does not have a season has the option, 
and in what Mr. Valentine calls, as I see through the 
window it is today, “ good bus weather,” -he will very likely 
go in his car and you will lose the fare altogether? — Yes. 

898. And if you once lose your season ticket holder, it 
does not at all follow that he will take any other ticket? — 
No. 

899. So do you not agree that the season ticket, if it 
is made sufficiently attractive, is a good insurance against 
the competition of the car user? — Provided it is not so 
attractive that it involves us in very great expense at the 
height of the peak ; by that I mean to say -that the insurance 
premium might be far too heavy for us to pay. 

900. You did say — and I do not want to press you except 
on principles — that you agreed with the evidence which was 
to be given about early morning fares ; I -think, quite 
rightly, at Question 141, you were asked whether you 
approved, and you agreed with the point of view that 
Mr. Harbour was going to express about early morning 
fares. But have you yourself — if you have not I will 
not trouble you — considered the possible effect of increas- 
ing early morning fares in London? — Only in terms of 
general policy. Of course the matter has been discussed 
with those -who are responsible from London Transport. 

901. Forgive me if I put it to you — you are the senior 
policy witness — but have you -thought of this: If the 
Application, as it does, involves removing the early morn- 
ing fare and increasing the ordinary fare, it is imposing a 
serious double blow or burden on those people, who are 
usually not very well off, who avail themselves of the 
early morning fare? — I -think we did say that we would 
probably be continuing the early morning fare where it 
seems desirable for commercial reasons. 

902. Yes, but Mr! Harbour made it quite clear, did 
he not, that the objective is to get rid of them altogether, 
and that is the objective, is it not? — I think that will 
depend upon commercial considerations. 

903. I do not want to trouble you over something you 
may not have considered, but is it not right that Mr. 
Harbour has made it clear that the objective is to get rid 
of early morning fares altogether? Are you not willing 
to accept that? I thought it was plain? — I think there 
are circumstances in which one might very well wish to 
give rather cheaper facilities in the early morning, if only 
for spreading the peak. 

904. Indeed, I am going to suggest and press the 
Tribunal that it should be done ; but perhaps I have got 
it wrong. I understood the case for the Commission 
to. be that they desired to abolish early morning fares 
altogether. Yes or No, is that the Commission’s case? 
— ' That is the answer to Question 377, is it not? Mr. 



Harbour says : “ In so far as the early morning fares 
have any value in inducing traffic to travel before the 
morning peak hours — and you remember that most early 
morning travellers return home in the evening peak hours 
— we feel that the level of early morning fares within the 
maximum should be a matter for the discretion of the 
Commission ” and so on ; in other words, what we are 
getting rid of is the legal compulsion to provide early 
morning fares ; we are saying that we will exercise our 
judgment and discretion on the matter. 

905. Is that really fair? Would you look at the last 
sentence of the answer to Question 378? I do not know 
why we have to look at what Mr. Harbour said ; why, 
speaking of behalf of the Commission, can you not tell 
us now bluntly and plainly whether you intend to abolish 
the early morning fares, without looking at what Mr. 
Harbour said? — As a statutory requirement, yes. 

906. I ask you now : Do you intend to get rid of early 
morning fares? — Universally, no. 

907. In London? — Not necessarily. 

908. How do you square that answer with Mr. Harbour’s 
answer which I read to you at Question 359 : “ I must 
make it clear, however, that it is intended eventually to 
make full use of the charging powers sought in this 
Application ”, and in the last line of the answer to 
Question 378 : “ I would not be prepared to say that the 
few remaining early morning single tickets on our road 
services will not be completely withdrawn at one time 
at some future date ”? — First of all, he was talking about 
London. 

909. Yes, and I am asking about London? — Secondly, 
what he was saying is that he would not be prepared to 
say that they would not be withdrawn ; that is not the 
same as saying that they will be withdrawn. 

910. If you do not want to be franker than you have 
been— ?— I will be perfectly frank ; the Commission 
have been frank about it all through. We say that we 
want to get rid of these early morning fares as a statutory 
requirement, and we shall use our commercial judgment 
in the matter. 

911. You see, the figures pre-suppose the full use of the 
fares ; I shall not repeat what Mr. Harbour has said 
that you intend to make full use of the powers, because 
f 1 u 0t think y° u are denying that, but do you not 
reel that the removal of early morning fares and the 
increase of the ordinary fares is a double blow to the 
not-so-well-to-do passengers carried in London? — It is 
certainly not a double blow. 

912. Is it not? If you have your early morning fare 
removed, he would have to pay the ordinary fare?— 
Yes. 

913. And if you have them increased, he. would also 
have to pay an increased ordinary fare?— In one sense 
that is. correct, but in another it is not. All you are 
doing is to ask the man to pay the ordinary fare instead 
of having a workman’s ticket. 

914. I quite follow ; I am sure you are with me on 

this really. In the same scheme you are asking to abolish 
the early morning concession and to increase the ordinary 
fare? — Yes. 3 

915. And would you not say that the early morning 
fares help you to spread the peak?— I would not like 
to give a general answer to that question, but I can imagine 
circumstances in which it would. 

916. Would you not like to give a general answer? 
Could you not try one? Does not- the grant of an early 
morning concession tend to make those who want to get 
the advantage travel rather earlier than others?— Some- 
times that does happen, sometimes it does not ; you really 
must look at each case. 

917. If you pay an early morning fare you do travel 
early, do you not?— Yes, it depends how big the incentive 
is compared with the disincentive of having to travel 
early. 

918. Iam assuming that the incentive is sufficient, other- 
wise my question would have no point whatever. Assum- 
ing that the early morning fare does compare in incentive, 
that does tend to make people travel earlier than the 
peak. 

( President ): If the peak is within the early morning 
period. 
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919. (Mr. Milner Holland)-. On the outward journey or 
the inward journey, depending on where you are going 
to work. I accept that, of course, Sir. (To the Witness)-. 
I will reframe my question and say that on the journey 
taken in the early morning the tendency is to relieve to 
some extent the early morning peak. That is the time 
I am thinking about ; of course, when you come home 
it is another question? — I think that is true. I think 
flexibility in fare fixing does tend to give you a better 
utilisation of your apparatus, and that, as I have said 
before, is really the major aim o£ our Application. 

920. You yourself have said some very strong things 
about the desirability of avoiding peaks. Is it not in- 
consistent with your view that, at the same time, you 
propose to remove the incentive to travel early? — We 
are removing the statutory obligation. We have said that 
we will continue them in certain circumstances, but whether 
it is a good thing to continue them in London or not 
as a commercial matter is something on which I would 
prefer you to question Mr. Harbour. 

921. I do not want to trouble you with the details, of 
course, just to see whether you have considered this. 
Have you thought about the all-night bus proposals, which 
are double fares on all all-night buses in London? — Yes. 

922. Does that not, or may it not, have a very serious 
effect on people who can ill afford to pay heavy fares? — • 
I am afraid I do not know sufficient about the composi- 
tion of the public which uses those all-night buses, but 
the alternative is, of course, to have them removed alto- 
gether — have the buses removed altogether, I mean. The 
proposal of the double fare was made with the object 
of keeping the buses there. 

923. If I heard it I have forgotten it, but I do not 
think I have heard any threat to remove a public service 
which is used by office cleaners, and so forth. Is that a 
serious threat? — I do not know about the office cleaners. 
As I say, I really do not know what the composition of 
the public is. 

924. Mr. Harbour has given some answers on that, so 
perhaps I had better address the question to him. Do 
you put this Application forward, as far as London is 
concerned, as only making trivial increases in London? — 

I do not regard any fare increase as trivial. 

925. I meant trivial in amount, not trivial in quality? — 

I find it extraordinarily difficult to answer that question. 

I do not quite understand it: How can one regard it as 
trivial? In what way could one regard it as trivial? 

926. Well, of course, you might be taking the view that 
the increases in London are likelv to be small. “ Trivial ” 
obviously troubles you a bit, Cut you might take the 
view that they were just small roundings up and down. 
You do not take that view, do you? — No, I do not. I 
think the deficit in London at the moment is a very im- 
portant matter to the British Transport Commission, and 
that deficit has got to be stopped. 

927. When the Minister of Transport talked about no 
fare increases in London in the near future except by 
raising sub-standard fares, did you understand the refer- 
ence to the “ near future ” which he made in a statement 
in lune of last year to mean that we are not in the “ near 
future ” any more? — I do not presume to know what 
the Minister had in mind. 

(Mr. Patrick Browne) : Where is that? 

928. (Mr. Milner Holland) : I will give the reference 
to that. Mr. Watkinson on the 30th June, 1958, in a 
, written answer in Hansard for that date said, at columns 
66 and 67 : “ The Commission intend to find the bulk of 
the cost of current wage increases in London, as on British 
Railways, from economies in working expenses. They do 
not propose to make any fare increases in London in the 
near future except, as has already been announced, by 
raising some scattered sub-standard fares.” That plainly 
has not any reference to what you are now proposing for 
London? — I imagine not. 

929. I just wondered whether some people might have 
got the impression from what was said that this sort of 
Application was not coming forward, Do you think so? 



(Mr. Patrick Browne) : This Application to the Tribunal 
is referred to at the end of the same answer, at the end 
of the next paragraph. 

930. (Mr. Milner Holland) : I will read it all. He went 
on to say: “The intention of the Commission to make 
limited increases on certain passenger fares (of which I 
told my noble friend the Member for Dorset South in 
answer to a question on 21st May) also applies to London, 
where specially heavy costs arise in providing services for 
peak traffic. The Commission at present have no authority 
to raise fares, as their present powers are exhausted. In 
order that the Commission may have headroom in charging 
powers to make any further adjustments, they intend to 
apply to the Transport Tribunal for the necessary autho- 
rity later in the year.” That is a reference to this Inquiry? 
— Yes, I presume so. 

931. I just want, in that context, to quote to you, and 

get your comment upon, something which the Minister 
said in the next month. This in Hansard for the 17th July, 
1958, at column 1,465, where he said: “I want to make 
the position quite clear on the subject of fares and charges. 
As I said in the House in answer to my Honourable friend 
the Member for Truro ” — that is the answer I have just 
read — “ the Chairman of the Commission told me on 2nd 
May that, in his view and that of his colleagues, there 
is not at present scope for obtaining a large increase in 
receipts by raising fares. That is why the bulk of the current 
wage increases in London and of London Transport will 
have to be met from economies. This is in the best interests 
of the business and of everybody who works in it. That 
is why the Commission does not propose to make any fare 
increases in the near future, except to clear away the last 
of the sub-standard fare anomalies, which, I am sure, is 
absolutely right.” Then he went on to say : “ The other 
thing that the House should be quite clear about, although 
it has already been told in answer to a question, is that, 
as the Commission at the moment has no authority to 
increase fares because it has exhausted its present charg- 
ing powers, it will be making an Application to the 
Transport Tribunal for the necessary authority, I believe, 
early in September. If it obtains that authority, what use 
it makes of it is another matter. I believe, in any case, 
that any alterations which were agreed probably could not 
come into effect until next year, because a date next year 
is, I think, the earliest date that the Transport Tribunal 
would fix.” Having read that, I just ask you : Do you not 
agree that what is here proposed is to obtain in London a 
large increase in receipts by raising fares? — It really depends 
on 

932. What you mean by “ large ” — What you mean 
by “ large ”, yes. 

933. Let us look at the figures, shall we? The budget 
for London for 1955 is of the order of £78m.? — Yes. 

934. And the increases which Mr. Harbour says there 
are going to be are another £10^m.? — Yes. 

935. I am not going to debate with you how much you 
mean by “ large ”, but it is the order of it, is it not ; it is 
increasing the receipts from £78m. by £10|m.? — We had 
that discussion before ; that is supposing the whole 
authority is used at every point. 

936. We had that discussion and I pointed out to you, 
in Mr. Harbour’s statement, that the whole authority is 
going to be used. I do not want to debate it with you, 

I just want to get from you that it is £10^-m. compared 
with a total receipts figure of £78m., and you say it 
depends on what you mean by “ large ”, and that is as 
far as you go? — Just for the sake of the Record, I ought 
to point out that it is £10^m. on £110m., so it is less than 
10 per cent. Whether 10 per cent, is “ large ” or not, I do 
not know. 

937. You are quite right, of course ; so it is £10^m. 
on £107m. or thereabouts, is it not? — It comes out quite 
clearly from Exhibit BH 15. 

938. £10im. on £107m.? — The figure I am looking at 
is £110m. 

939. You and I will leave it, if you agree, that we can 
all argue about what we mean by “large ”? — Yes, indeed. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. MacKenna. 

940. In respect of the London Area, is it the Commission’s money by charging less than the maximum? — I would 

policy to exercise the maximum powers to the full unless rather you put that question to Mr. Harbour, 

in any particular case they think they can make more 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacLaren. 



941. Sir Reginald, could we look at the statement made 
by Mr. Fay on page 11 of the transcript, column 2, the 
second paragraph from the bottom : “ That is the case for 
British Railways, Sir. It is not a financial oase ; the only 
relevance to finance is, of course, that the Railways have 
a large and lamentable deficit, and that is a background 
against which it is essential to gather in every penny that 
can properly and reasonably be gathered in. For that 
■reason, Sir, you are spared estimates on yield, forecasts for 
“ X ”, “ Y ” or “ Z ” years, or anything of that kind on 
this part of the case.” Those are the reasons, are they — 
with which you concur, I suppose — why there are no 
figures in support of this Application for fares increases 
outside the London Area? — Surely that is not true. 

942. Is it not? I must confess I have looked for figures 
and found three, quite literally three figures. Could you 
draw my attention to what figures have been introduced 
into the Application to support the fares increases outside 
London? — It has been pointed out that British Railways 
are operating at a very heavy loss, it has been further 
pointed out that a considerable part of that loss must be 
due to the passenger services. 

943. And that is all? — Yes. 

944. And no figures are given as to how that is running, 
or what is to happen to it? — I think our figures are well 
known, Mr. MacLaren. 

945. Forgive me, but those instructing me do not know 
the figures. They know the figures which were given in 
evidence, there were three of them : £85m., £20m. and 
£170m. Those were the three figures given. Let me put 
another passage to you and ask you if this is the real 
purpose of the Application. At page 8, column 1, you 
will see : “ . . . Competition will see to it that the process 
is not overdone, and if one is freed from restraint in 
the fixing of a charge for the carriage of passengers 
between two places it will become a matter — and the 
Railways wish to have it a matter — for the exercise of the 
skill and knowledge and the flair of the Railway Manager 
who arrives at the prices which will produce the maxi- 
mum returns consistent with the charging of a reasonable 
fare.” Is what you are asking for here to have the 
authority of fixing fares, in the sense of increasing them, 
passed to the railway local Managers? Is that what is 
really being sought? — Under suah guidance as he receives, 
yes. 

946. From the Commission? — From the Commission. 

947. This is a strange Application, as it appears to those 
instructing me, because wide powers to increase fares are 
sought to be handed to the Commission’s local Managers 
under the Commission’s direction, and no figures are given 
in support of them as to what the next year or two holds 
in store? — You said a moment ago that you have no 
figures, but, of course, I cannot think of any undertaking 
in the whole of the country about which you have so 
many figures. There are masses of figures published every 
year, and they are. published properly. So far as the 
position as regards the future is concerned, you may take 
it that the pattern of the figures will be very much the 
same, except, of course, that there has been a serious 
falling off in heavy freight traffics, and who is to prophesy 
what is to happen during 1959 in that respect? 

948. We will come to that. But the real purpose of 
this Scheme is to hand the powers to increase fares within 
the 3d. maximum to the Commission. That is what it 
comes down to, is it not? — Yes, in place of the authority 
we have had so far of the 2d. maximum — although, of 
course, the 2d. maximum was also a standard as well as 
a maximum. You see, the local commercial people have 
for a very long time been exercising their discretion under 
die 2d., so exercising their discretion under 3d. is not 
all that different. 

949. Would you look at the next page in the first 
column, the fourth paragraph : “ In the light of what I 
have said, I may be asked : What is the necessity of a 
maximum at all? If I were asked that, I would say that 



it is not necessary, but the Act requires a maximum to be 
fixed on these fares.” Is that the view that has inspired 
this Application, so far as it relates to areas outside 
London? — I have stated my view on that in my evidence- 
in-cthief, and I think I said then that I could see certain 
good reasons for fixing a maximum. It is not necessary 
in one sense, as Mr. Fay pointed out, but it has advantages 
in other directions. 

950. Are you asking for the control of fares to be 
passed from the Tribunal to the Commission by lifting 
the maximum, as it were, out of harm’s way? — No, the 
maximum has been lifted from 2d. to 3d. May I point 
out that the maximum of 2d. existed for many, many 
yeaTS, and you have only got to gross the 2d. up for the 
difference in the value of money and you get 3d. 

951. I propose to gross it up in relation to the increase 
in fares it makes possible. Do you not think that is 
more relevant? — I do not understand quite what your 
remarks mean. 

952. It is a 50 per cent, increase, is it not, from 2d. to 
3d.? — It is a 50 per cent, increase which covers a great 
many years. 

953. But the power the Commission is seeking to pass 
to its local Managers is the power to increase their 
ordinary fares by 50 per cent., is it not? — Yes, but it does 
not follow that fares will be increased by 50 per cent. 

954. That I appreciate? — The scope of our authority 
will be 50 per cent., or the scope of our legal authority 
will be 50 per cent, greater, I quite agree ; but I am 
pointing out that, in terms of real money, that is no 
greater than it was before the war. 

955. May we just keep to what we are dealing with 
now? You will agree that the power being sought, at 
50 per cent., would yield, as a matter of gross yield, a 
very large sum, I think of the order of £55m. on your 
ordinary fares if it were to be applied? — I have never 
troubled to make the calculation. 

956. I was only taking 50 per cent, of your ordinary 
fare revenue? — You are really asking me whether if pigs 
had wings they would fly. 

957. I am asking you what the Managers will do when 
they have wings? — They are unlikely to have wings. 

958. They will be clipped, will they? — That is a very 
good analogy. Their wings have been clipped by circum- 
stances over all these years, and they will continue to be 
clipped by circumstances. 

959. And their superiors? — Their superiors are also 
clipped by circumstances. I must object to the idea of 
Managers having wings ; I cannot accept that. 

960. In these exceptional times would you agree that 
the British Transport Commission’s deficits are not a good 
guide as to the revenue required by the British Transport 
Commission from fares increases? — You started your 
question by saying : “ In these exceptional times ”? 

961. Yes; would you agree that they are exceptional? 

( President ) : All times are “ exceptional ”. 

962. (Mr. MacLaren ) : By “ these times ” I mean the 
time during which the Act of 1957 was at work. Would 
you agree that at a time of this kind the deficits being 
incurred by the British Transport Commission are not a 
good guide as to the need for revenue from fares 
increases? — I certainly would not agree with that, if I 
understand what you are suggesting. We are not going 
to incur a larger deficit than necessary merely because 
there is a cushion there. 

963. That was not what I suggested. I was simply asking 
you whether the measure of the deficit is a good guide 
as to the need for fares increases, as a yardstick? — Certainly 
as to the need for fares increases, economies, changes in 
policy, and all the other things that are necessary to get rid 
of the deficit. 

964. Exactly — “ all the other things ”? — Indeed, yes, 
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965. We all know, do we not, that the Commission are 
taking steps to meet this deficit by way of modernisation, 
economies and other steps? — Yes. 

966. Is it the Commission’s expectation, as a result of all 
the measures taken together, that there will be a balance 
in 1962 or thereabouts? — That was the expectation at one 
time. 

967. Has it shifted back? — It would depend on circum- 
stances. 

968. I will not press you on that. It was the expectation 
quite recently, was it not? — In 1956. 

969. Without fixing a date, is that still the expectation, 
that the British Transport Commission will be balanced 
in a matter of a few years, more than four? — I think the 
best way to look at that is to start from the point that 
British Railways had a deficit last year of the order of 
£85m. or £90m. and they are faced this year with a deficit 
of the same order. That deficit falls into two parts : There 
is a deficit of £40m. represented by capital charges, and a 
deficit of £50m., which is a working deficit. That working 
deficit of £50m. represents £lm. a week. So the first task 
is to get rid of that deficit running at £lm. a week, and, 
speaking for myself, I do not want to look any further 
ahead than the elimination of the working deficit. That is 
the first problem which faces us. Then you say: When 
shall we cross the line in respect of the working deficit? 

970. That is what I meant, yes? — That depends very 
largely on two major factors : The amount of courage we 
have, and the amount of realism we have. 

971. And the number of passengers?— The amount of 
courage and the amount of realism. Behind the need for 
those particular qualities, of course, lies the factor of 
modernisation, the improvement of public relations, the 
making of necessary economies and all things of that sort, 
a much more active commercial policy on the freight side 
and, last but not least, a much more effective policy on 
the passenger side. It really cannot be too much empha- 
sised that the greatest single cause of waste on British 
Railways is unused capacity. It is fantastic when one 
remembers -that the capacity available in London, in spite 
of the conditions under which people have to travel during 
the peak, is only about 10 per cent, utilised ; that is to 
say, nine-tenths of the capacity is running to waste. I 
know that in a public service you cannot expect to have 
all the seats full all the time, your load factor cannot be 
very great ; but suppose instead of wasting nine-tenths we 
only wasted eight-tenths, in other words, suppose utilisation 
was not one -tenth but two-tenths, you are then doing vari- 
ous things, because you are giving yourself the possibility 
of economies, and those economies can be used to bring 
in more passengers at lower fares at greater comfort. It 
is an absolutely cardinal aspect of our policy that on the 
freight and passenger side we have got to get a better 
utilisation of the apparatus. I would hope that in the not 
too distant future it should be possible to get rid of this 
working deficit, or most of it, provided the requirements 
of policy are faced with courage and realism. 

972. That is rather what one would have expected. In 
order to measure the effect of the various steps that are 
being taken, or may be taken, to bring the Commission 
towards that target of crossing the line, as I call it, have 
the Commission annual targets which they wish to reach 
over the years? — Not in any precise sense. As I said, 
the objective is to get rid of the working deficit as early 
as possible. 

973. It is right to say, is it not, that the Commission 
does not expect to get rid of the working deficit all at 
once? — No. 

974. It takes time for the various steps to take effect?— 
Yes. 

975. Has the Commission not prepared budgets for the 
immediate future and targets for the years ahead to 
measure how these various steps are progressing? — Natur- 
ally one is constantly making calculations of all kinds. 

976. Would it not be helpful, in order to discover 
what assistance is needed from fares, to know what these 
budgets are?— Not on your life, Mr. MacLaren. These 
are domestic documents. As I say, there are a whole 
series of estimates which are purely the estimates which 
Managers make when they are discussing these things 
together. The assistance we need from fares is flexibility. 



977. You have said that several times? — I shall not tire 
of saying it. 

978. I think it is common ground that you can charge 
any fare subject to a maximum. That is flexible, is it 
not? — Yes. 

979. What you are seeking to do is raise the maximum? 
— We are seeking to raise the maximum to a reasonable 
figure. 

980. How do you suggest that those seeking to assist 
the Tribunal at this Inquiry can assess whether your 
request for powers to increase fares is reasonable ox not 
if figures are not provided as to the progress of, say, 
the Modernisation Schemes, the effect it is having on the 
deficit, and when you expect to cross the line? How do 
you suggest it is possible to assess the need for fares 
increases in the absence of that information? — I should 
have thought the need for flexibility in fares is obvious, 
for the reasons I have just given. 

981. I am talking of those seeking to ascertain what 
the Commission wishes to do. How is it possible to 
measure what need there is for an increase in fares on 
the information now before us? — But you are not being 
asked to study the increase in individual fares, and, indeed, 
we have never done that. 

982. Does it come to this, that you are not asking the 
Tribunal, or any of us, to attempt to assess the need 
for increased fares, you are asking that that should pass 
to the Commission and its Managers? — The fares actually 
charged have always been less than the maximum, or, 
rather, the standard. The average fare to be charged in 
the future will most certainly be less than the new 
maximum, and the amount that is required will be deter- 
mined by exactly the same forces under the new maximum 
as have determined it in the past. The maximum of 2d. 
is no longer sensible given the depreciation in the value 
of money. We are not asking for anything new, Mr. 
MacLaren. 

983. You are asking for a maximum of 3d., that is 
new. What I am suggesting is that there are no figures 
provided on which a reasonable measurement can be 
made of the need for fares increases. We cannot put 
any quantity on it at all ; is that not right? 

{Mr. Patrick Browne ): Is that not a matter for the 
Tribunal? 

984. {Mr. MacLaren ): I do not know that it is a matter 
for the Tribunal?— I find you just a bit difficult to follow. 

{President): Anyhow, it is argument, is it not? We 
know what figures are available, and no doubt thit: is 
in anticipation of a final speech. 

985. {Mr. MacLaren): Yes. {To the Witness): Would 
you agree, as a matter of general policy, that unnecessary 
increases in fares should be avoided? — It depends what 
you mean by “ unnecesssary ”. I am sorry if I appear 
cagey, but it does rather depend upon what you mean 
by “ unnecessary.” 

986. Unnecessary from the point of view of enabling the 
Commission to fulfil its duty at the end of the day when 
the Modernisation Scheme is completed? — We shall not 
put fares up in an unnecessary fashion, Mr. MacLaren. 

987. You agree, do you, that, as a matter of principle, 
unnecessary fares increases shoudl be avoided? — I can 
only say unnecessary increases in fares will be avoided. 

988. Do you think that may be one of the reasons why 
Parliament seeks this procedure to secure a maximum, 
to provide exactly that unnecessary increases should be 
avoided?— No, I do not think that is why they did it at 
all. The intention was to give complete freedom to British 
Railways, but thereafter to provide some safeguard against 
a possible abuse of power in certain circumstances. 

989. So does it come to this, that this procedure which 
■■ we are all attending now can reach a decision on no more 

than this, that the Commission comes forward and says: 
“ We wish to have powers to increase our fares ”? Do 
you. not agree that the provisions of this Act are to 
prevent unnecessary increases in fares? — I would not have 
thought so. 

990. This whole Scheme, so far as it is outside London, 
is founded on the view, is it not, that the intention of the 
Act was to leave the Commission free to charge wh£ t it 
likes. Is that it? — Under the maximum, yes. 

991. If I suggest to you that the maximum is ti p re 
to prevent unnecessary increases in fares, you would jj.y 
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that is wrong? — It is the word “ unnecessary ” which is 
causing the difficulty. If you substitute for “ unnecessary ” 
some such phrase as “ abuse of power ”, or something of 
that sort, it would be different. 

992. I am not proposing to change the word. I sug- 
gest it is unnecessary to enable the Commission to fulfil 
its statutory duty? — No, I really do not think that was 
the object of that at all. It was to avoid the range be- 
coming too great. It is well known that the bulk of 
the fares do not operate at the standard or at the 
maximum rates. 

993. Are not your principal competitors in public trans- 
port subject to control in their charges? — Yes. 

994. The air fares of the great air lines are fixed by 
international agreement, are they not? — Outside this 
country, yes. 

995. And inside this country I believe they are fixed 
by the Minister on the advice of the Air Traffic Advisory 
Council? — That may be so. 

996. We know that the fares on the buses and coaches 
are fixed by the Traffic Commissioners? — Yes. 

997. It is right to say, is it not, that those fares can be 
varied neither upwards nor downwards ; they are, in fact, 
fixed fares? — That is true of the bus fares. I am not 
sure about the air fares. 

998. Has not Parliament given the Commission the 
advantage of being able to fix its charges at any point 
below the maximum? — The Railways, yes. 

999. So far as it assists, is not the practice of the 
Traffic Commissioners in fixing coach and bus charges 
that the fares are fixed so as to ensure that the undertaking 
pays its way and gets a reasonable revenue, but so that 
the fares are not higher than is necessary for that pur- 
pose? Is that not right? — I think the legal requirement 
is that the fares shall be reasonable. 

{Mr. Patrick Browne ) : That the fares shall be not 
unreasonable. 

1000. {Mr. MacLaren ): What I was really asking you 
was this : In your experience before the Traffic Commis- 
sioners, is it not a fact that it is not easy to get a fares 
increase unless you can show by facts and figures that 
you need it in order to obtain necessary revenue? — Yes. 

1001. That is right, is it not? — That is so. 

1002. Why do you suggest that the Parliamentary pro- 
visions in relation to the Railways are so different, that 
it is not necessary for the Railways to show what increase 
in fares is needed? — I do not quite see how that arises 
out of the Parliamentary provisions, but if you ask me 
why Parliament is satisfied to leave railways free under 
maximum charges when stage carriage operators are not, 
I think the answer is that the Railways are in a very 
different position. 

1003. Parliament, as you know, has given powers to 
certain Local Authorities to object to proposals such as 
those before the Tribunal at the moment. What do you 
think this scrutiny of the proposals put forward by the 
Commission by the Local Authorities is intended to 
achieve? 

( President ) : One of the purposes is to enable you to 
cross-examine Sir Reginald Wilson, is it not? 

1004. {Mr. MacLaren): Yes. If I may, I will take 
my point more neatly. {To the Witness ) : How can the 
Local Authorities apply criticism to the amount that is 
required by the Commission if no figures are submitted 
tending to show what fares increases are needed in the 
immediate future? — I think you have had the only figures 
you need for that. The figures show that there is an 
appalling deficit. What we cannot do, of course, is to 
work out detailed costings area by area. That is the real 
difference between the local bus service and the railway 
•service ; you can see precisely what is needed in a given 
local area in relation to stage carriage operation, but 
with the Railways you cannot. 

1005. Are you saying it would not be possible to put 
before the Tribunal figures and estimates showing the 
sum which is needed by the British Transport Commission 
from fares in order that the overall steps being taken, 
including modernisation and everything else, may cross 
the line at a reasonable date? Are you saying that that 



would not be possible? — I am saying that would not be 
possible. 

1006. In the absence of any figures at all, how do you 
suggest that those empowered to object in these proceed- 
ings can ascertain what is necessary? — We are not asking 
for what is necessary, we are asking for flexibility. If 
you are suggesting that we shall with flexibility raise 
more from the passenger services than the cost which 
could be fairly .attributable to the passenger services, the 
answer is that that certainly cannot happen, and that is 
why those three figures have been given to you. They do 
show that by no stretch of the imagination could a figure 
be raised from the passenger services which would cover 
the cost of passenger services seen in isolation. That 
again, of course, is impossible, because, in point of fact, 
the passenger services share the Railways with freight 
services. Would you be saying that if iron and steel fell 
off still further that would be a reason for putting up a 
passenger fare further? 

1007. I am entirely with you that it is a question for 
balancing the passenger fares with that part of your 
undertaking, but what I am asking you is this: How 
can the need for additional fares on passenger traffics 
be ascertained in the absence of figures? — I do not think 
the process would help you, and I do not think it is 
necessary. As we have explained again and again, out- 
side London the level of fares is really determined by 
other factors. It is determined by competition, it is deter- 
mined by what the customer will pay, and so on and so 
forth. It is no longer possible to do for British Railways 
what could have been done for the London Passenger 
Transport Board at one time, and that is to proceed to 
a mathematical fixing of the fares. You can no longer 
say : “ I need this and therefore I get it ”, 

1008. What you are saying is it is no use stating what 
you need, because you may not get it? — -What we have 
got to do is start the other way round and see what we 
can get which is not unreasonable, and then tailor our 
organisation and our costs to suit that. 

1009. Therefore what you are saying is that the decision 
as to how much the overall fares increase should be, 
what is required from fares, should be passed to the 
Commission ; is that right? — Not passed to the Com- 
mission ; it was there already. 

1010. Not quite? — I do not see the difference in prin- 
ciple between a standard of 2d. under which everybody 
works and a maximum of 3d. under which everybody 
works. There is no difference in principle. 

1011. May I ask you to look at page 8 of the transcript 
again, column 2, the last paragraph but one: “. . . But 
I am not forecasting, and Sir Reginald Wilson is not 
going to forecast, that any particular use is going to be 
made of any particular suggestion that either he or I 
have put forward to you. There is no cut-and-dried plan 
ready to put into operation ; there is no intention, as I 
have already said, of making use of the headroom, if 
it is granted, for a general increase of any kind, within 
six months. There may be selective increases within that 
time, but the great virtue of flexibility of charging to the 
Railway Manager, once he has this weapon in his 
armoury, is that he can use it, if the circumstances present 
themselves and if he thinks right, and it would be wrong, 
in my submission, for him to be tied down to a forecast 
of any particular use which could or should be made, 
or is intended to be made, of the power if granted ”. 
That is the object of this exercise, is it, to get that kind 
of power? — Under the 3d. 

1012. If this Application were granted, would you feel 
free to make a general increase in fares after the expiry 
of six months? — If the Application were granted we 
would have the power to make the increase straightaway. 

1013. And would you feel free to make it when your 
undertaking has expired at the end of six months? — We 
should feel free to do so. Whether we would do so is 
another matter. 

1014. In those circumstances, would not this general 
increase be entirely at the discretion of the Commission 
and its Managers? Is that not right?— Under the 3d., 
as it has been during the last few years under the 2d. 
There is nothing new about it. 

1015. But there is Id. difference instead of one farthing? 
—There is a 50 per cent, difference, and it is high time 
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that 50 per cent, difference was put there, because it 
merely restores the position as it used to be. 

1016. Might not the increase be for a large sum, for 
anything up to the full Id., about £60,000, including season 
tickets and everything, as a gross yield? — I do not wish 
to prophesy what we shall do with the increased freedom 
when we get it, otherwise the freedom had gone ; but 
I will go so far as to say that I think it extremely 
unlikely that there would be a general increase all round 
of Id. 

1017. I want to follow this through. If this Application 
were granted, would you feel free to make increases at 
particular points, in Mr. Fay’s words : “ In particular 
areas at particular fares at any time ”? — I think we are 
free to do that already. 

1018. Would you feel free to raise fares in a par- 
ticular area generally at any time? — We would certainly 
feel free to do so, but, as I have already said, it does 
not follow that we shall do so. 

1019. In all these general increases the Commission 
would be free to make them at any time, subject to the 
undertaking which has been given, without any proof that 
it is necessary before this Tribunal or any other body ; 
is that not right? — Under the maximum, yes ; but you 
must remember there are different categories for season 
tickets, etc. We are talking about ordinary fares. 

1020. Let us keep to one fare for the moment, the 
ordinary fare. Do you follow what I am putting to 
you? It is that a general increase of fares of up to 50 
per cent, on the ordinary fares can be made in any area 
throughout the country at any time, if this Scheme is 
granted, without any proof of need for the sum to be 
raised. That is what you are proposing by this Scheme, 
is it not? — That will be the power under the Scheme, but 
I keep pointing out that that sort of thing cannot happen. 

1021. When you say “It cannot happen”, that cannot 
be right, can it? — I think it is right. 

1022. Do you mean by that it is not your intention? — 
It is not our intention. 

1023. You will agree with me that intentions change 
from time to time? — So do circumstances. 

1024. And in this matter as to whether circumstances 
have changed or not, the Commission will be constituted 
sole arbiter if this Scheme were applied, and that is a 
very large area of discretion? — It is not a very large 
area of discretion. We have had discretion, you know, 
in the past under the 2d. for quite a long time, and 
nobody has called that a very large area of discretion. 

1025. I think the ordinary fares were standing at lid. 
when the 2d. maximum was fixed? — That is so. 

1026. The area of discretion was one farthing? — That 
is so, having been reduced from 2-44d. The difference 
between l-75d. and 2'44d. is about 50 per cent. 

1027. That was before the operation of the Act under 
which we are now operating? — No, that was under the 
operation of the 1947 Act, and we are now operating 
under the 1953 Act. That is the great difference. 

1028. With very great respect, was not the first Charges 
Scheme under the 1953 Act the one that fixed the charges 
for British Railways outside London? Was that not 
when the 2d. fare was fixed? — That was under the 1947 
Act, and we are now under the 1953 Act. 

1029. Is not the purpose of the combined measures the 
Commission has taken by modernisation, and so on, that 
they should all cross the line together? It is not just to 
be done by fare increases? — No. 

1030. Does not the Commission look to the Modernisa- 
tion Plan as the principal plank in that? — I think we have 
always said that there were three principal planks: There 
was modernisation ; there was reorganisation, and there 
was commercial freedom. 

1031. When I said “principal”, I meant yielding the 
greatest revenue. Is it not the Modernisation Plan, by 
increasing revenue and increasing costs, that is expected 
to produce the result? — It is really quite impossible to 
work out exact figures for -these things, they do go hand in 
hand and cannot really be separated from each other. I 
would have thought, the more I look at this thing, that 
commercial freedom is increasingly important. I do not 
want to repeat myself too often, but the biggest single item 



of waste arises out of unused capacity, and it is only by 
using a flexible freight policy and a flexible fares policy 
that you will diminish waste from that source. 

1032. I do not think there is any dispute between us 
as to the desirability of flexibility? — But you do say that the 
flexibility, however, must be such that it is exercised by this 
Tribunal, and to that my answer is that you cannot work 
flexibility that way ; I am afraid you have got to leave 
it to somebody. 

(Mr. MacLaren ) : There is no “ got to ” about it, Sir 
Reginald. That would be a convenient moment if you 
wish to adjourn, Sir. 

(Adjourned for a short time) 

(Mr. Milner Holland) : Before Mr. MacLaren continues 
his cross-examination, Sir, you will remember that I uttered 
a cry of anguish this morning, but I find that I may indeed 
have cried a little before I should. May I say now that 
I have had another word with Mr. Hill ; both he and I, 
as I have already told you, are in the House of Commons 
tomorrow, so that neither of us will be able to be here, 
but I am hoping to be in a position to cross-examine the 
other Commission witnesses on the breakdown of the 
figures in respect of London Lines on Thursday morning. 
Perhaps in those circumstances I may be allowed to post- 
pone my cross-examination until then? 

(President): We should like you to cross-examine as 
soon as you can, Mr. Milner Holland, in case you cannot 
cross-examine some of the witnesses at all. 

(Mr. Milner Holland ): The only difficulty I may be in 
is that I may not have Mr. Hill’s criticism of the break- 
down of the London Lines figures 

(President) : That would apply to the cross-examination 
of Mr. Winchester? 

(Mr. Milner Holland): Yes, Sir — but I expect that so 
far as anybody can make me understand the figures, to 
be fully instructed otherwise. 

(President) : Very well, you shall have your opportunity., 
whether it be this week, next week or at some other time. 

(Mr. Milner Holland): I am very much obliged to you, 
Sir. 

1033. (Mr. MacLaren) (To the Witness): Sir Reginald, 
I was asking you about the modernisation prospects in 
relation to the need for fares increases, and I just wanted 
to ask you this: In the field of passenger traffics, is not 
the modernisation, apart from the other measures the 
Commission has taken, expected to have quite dramatic 
results, both as to revenue and costs? — I certainly hope 
that it will reduce the losses made on the passenger services 
to quite a considerable extent. 

1034. That is what I thought. It would be fair to say, 
would it not, that the need for an increase in fares will 
be less to the extent that the modernisation programme 
and the continuing performance bring the Commission 
towards the target which they have set themselves? — I 
would not like to put too much weight on that suggestion. 
What is much more likely is that fewer of the lines and 
services will be closed. 

1035. Are you saying that the modernisation of itself, 
without fares increases, is only going to change the position 
of the British Transport Commission to the extent that it 
will save a number of lines from being closed? — No, I 
did not say that. I said that we should reduce the losses 
on the lines to quite a considerable extent ; that means 
that we shall save the losses on those lines, and keep them 
open. 

1036. I follow. What you are saying is that the losses 
on passenger traffic will be considerably reduced?— They 
will be considerably reduced and they certainly need to 
be. 

1037. And surely that reduction must be taken into 
account in assessing what need there is for further 
increases in passenger fares? — As I have already pointed 
out, you cannot make an economical fares list. That is 
what we want, and that will stop the gap ; but in so far 
as the losses on the passenger services are reduced, that 
means that the British Railways services as a whole are 
more viable and the losses will be reduced. 

1038. So it would be reasonable, would it not, to present 
an estimate to the Tribunal — the best that can be made 
at this date — of the quantum of money required to be 
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raised from fares to close any gap there may be after 
allowing for modernisation to take effect? — The gap is 
a gap on freight and passenger, and the modernisation 
applies to both freight and passenger ; you cannot separate 
the loss with any accuracy ; one is a by-product of the 
other — they are the mutton and wool of the sheep. 

1039. I thought you had agreed earlier that so far as it 
is reasonably practicable to do so, the Commission would 
seek by their charging policy, quite apart from the effect 
of anything else, to limit fare revenues to what is necessary 
to make the passenger services pay, on a long-term, year 
by year? — I am not at all certain that we shall go as far 
as that. There are a great many rural services which 
perhaps will never bear their full allocated cost ; we would 
be satisfied in some cases if they were to bear their long- 
term regional costs, but worked out on a mathematical 
basis, that will not stop the gap. 

1040. We may be at cross purposes ; I was trying to 
speak of the passenger services as a whole? — Inside 
London or outside London? 

1041. We are discussing outside London, but it is an 
artificial distinction, is it not, if ever there was one? — 
It is not an artificial distinction. One is largely a 
monopoly, and the other is highly competitive, and you 
have to be governed by what your competitors are doing, 
by the market and by the particular circumstances of each 
service. 

1042. Of course ; you have to consider it service by 
service, but I only wished to be sure that we are not 
talking at all at cross purposes. What I was putting to 
you is that it would be practical for you to make an 
estimate — admittedly it would be an estimate — of the 
revenue required from fare increases on passenger services 
as a whole, a global sum, having regard to the reasonable 
expectation of the other measures being taken. 

( President ) : Do you mean to make an estimate of what 
passenger fare revenue ought to be in 1962 and onwards, 
that being the date which is at present put 

{Mr. MacLaren ) : Yes, Sir, taking that as a date when 
the line is crossed — certainly. 

( President ) : I see. Would it not be better if we were 
to confine our attention to 1959, leaving 1962 to the care 
of another Tribunal? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : If I might answer that question 
straight away, Sir, what I am trying to put is this, that 
the fares increases should be such, as a permanent 
measure 

{President) : Yes — permanent until they are altered ; 
and your clients would say that the maximum should 
be altered, after a period of 12 months, would they not? 

{Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir ; that is quite right. Perhaps 
I had better leave it to argument. 

{President) : Yes, I think so. 

1043. (Mr. MacLaren) : I had a number of points to 
put on that matter ; I am grateful for having my attention 
drawn to it. {To the Witness): It would be right to say, 
would it not, that by the very nature of the re-organisation 
scheme being carried out, there should be substantial 
deficits up to the year of crossing the line, which was 
originally dated as 1962 that is agreed, is it not? — It was 
provided lor. 

1044. It was the underlying assumption of the whole 
programme, was it not? — Which whole programme? 

1045. The one which is contained in the White Paper 
of 1956?— No ; that was related mainly to freight charges, 
was it not!) 

1046. It is the document called “Proposals for the 
railways ”, Cmd. Paper No. 9880? — Yes, but I think 
the reason for engaging in that was to avoid charging 
what the market would not bear at the moment, and that 
was particularly so in the field of freight. 

1047. Surely ; have we not been told time after time 
at these Inquiries that the passenger traffics are not pro- 
ducing even their share of joint costs? — That is so, and 
the position t is getting worse ; that is the reason for our 
coming to tie Tribunal again. 

1048. Ani is the position getting worse, so far as pas- 
senger traffics are concerned? — It is getting worse, because 
the spiral of inflation continues. I must say, Mr. 



MacLaren, that I really find it just a little difficult to 
follow what you are putting to me. Obviously I would 
like it to happen, but it is a little difficult. Before the war 
we had a standard fare of ltd. a mile, and there bad been 
freedom to fix fares under the l^d. Why is there now to 
be so much fuss, if you will forgive the word — I cannot 
think of another at the moment — when we are asking for a 
maximum of 3d., which is only double the pre-war figure, 
and to work under that precisely as we did before? We did 
not in the days before the war have a Tribunal which was 
fixing every one of the fares for the whole of British 
Railways in all circumstances ; it was a standard fare 
which was not in any way terribly different from the 
maximum fare, and under that fare the Railways worked 
to produce the best commercial result that they were 
able to produce. Under that scheme it was 1+d. and 
under this scheme it will be 3d. — not 4d., as might have 
been thought, but 3d. — and we are asking for authority 
to work under that 3d. I do not see what else can be 
done. There are 5,000 stations on British Railways ; 
straight away that gives you 25 million fares, I think ; 
then there are many different categories of fare — probably 
10 — so there are 250 million fares to be fixed ; then 
there are different fares probably on Saturdays and other 
days, and different fares to be fixed for the summer 
holidays, and so forth; 

1049. Yes ; all that is conceded ? — so we must work 

under a certain maximum. The only issue, I think, is 
whether the maximum is reasonable. 

1050. With great respect. Sir Reginald, the point I am 
seeking to put to you — and perhaps you can appreciate 
it — is this: To make it quite clear I should perhaps say 
that those whom I represent were at all times prepared 
to concede any reasonable increase in your charging 
powers, but subject to factual evidence being produced of 
the need for additional revenue from fares. What I am 
putting to you now is that that cannot be ascertained 
without information as to the effect over the next year or 
two of the other measures which are being taken to deal 
with the overall deficit position? — I do not think you will 
get at anything that way ; first of all it is not possible, and 
secondly I do not think it would be relevant if you could. 
Prima facie, it was 14d. before the war, so there is no 
reason why it should not be 3d. now. 

1051. Do forgive me; we have heard that now, and 
whether it is relevant or not is a question to discuss with 
the Tribunal. Surely it would be practicable to produce 
that ; for example, in your budget for 1959 you must be 
beginning to see what is expected in the year to come 
and the trend which it shows of the effects of modernisa- 
tion which would enure over the years, and what further 
assistance is required from fares increases. That is prac- 
ticable, is it not? — No. 

1052. Why is it not practicable?— Because things do not 
work in that way. I have told you that at the present 
moment we are losing £lm. a week ; what that rate of 
loss will be at the end of the year will depend on a great 
many circumstances, and I do not want to enter into the 
realms of prophecy. 

1053. You said something that was surprising to me a 
little earlier ; you said you expected the loss to be the same 
this year as it was last year?— I do not think I said that. 
I said that we were starting the year with the same order 
of loss as we had last year. 

1054. Perhaps I could put to you just broadly what Mr. 
Winchester said on this very matter. Could you look at 
Question 153 on page 52 of the Second Day. The question 
is as follows : “ What, if anything, do you feel you can 
usefully say with regard to the prospects for 1959?” and 
the answer was: “The year 1959 will be helped by the 
balance of the effect of the savings put in hand in 1958 
— that is indicated in the White Paper — though of course 
that will be partly offset by the balance of the effect of 
the wage increase which took place in 1958. The year 
will also be helped by the further savings to be put in hand 
during 1959, although that will only gather momentum 
during the year ; and we also hope — I think with some 
justification' — that there will be some recovery during the 
rest of the year from the present low level of heavy freight 
traffic ; the volume of traffic from that service might recon- 
dition the amount we get. Therefore, there are grounds 
for hoping for improvement, but nevertheless a substan- 
tial deficit in 1959 clearly cannot be avoided ”. 
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(. President ): There have been some corrections to that 
answer, Mr. MacLaren, but I do not think they matter 
very much. You delete the words “ the rest of ” in the 
fifth line from the bottom, and substitute for “ from that 
service might recondition ” the words “ offering will 
condition 

1055. (Mr. MacLaren): I am obliged, Sir. (To the Wit- 
ness): First of all you will agree, will you not, that the 
savings put in hand, and referred to there, will have 
their effect in 1959, and even more in the following year? 
— The savings put in hand in 1958 will have their effect in 
1959, but not even more in the following year ; they only 
have a full year’s benefit once. 

1056. And savings put in hand in 1959- ? — No doubt 

will affect part of 1960, and so, no doubt, will increases in 
costs. 

1057. Are you suggesting that the increases in costs are 
outweighing the savings? — I would not like to prophesy. 
I am only saying that during the last ten years that has 
been the case. 

1058. But I am not talking of the last ten years? — No, 
but you are talking of the next ten years. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the next ten years will be very different 
from the last ten years. 

1059. I would like to follow this up. Is it being sug- 
gested that the economies which are being put in hand for 
1959, which, if I recollect the figures correctly from the 
White Paper of last year and from the Debate in the 
House of Commons, are £30m. ; is that right? — I do not 
recall the figure. 

1060. I may be wrong. Could we look at the document ; 
it is Command 585 of 1958, and could we look at page 
10, paragraph 35a: “As is set out in this paper, much 
has been done during the year and the effect of the action 
taken will be fully apparent next year. However, we are 
nowhere near the end of the process of the rationalisation 
of our railway system. This process was an essential 
element in the Modernisation Plan. The kind of steps 
we are taking now were described in the Plan, but the 
process is being accelerated. Having put in hand the 
programme for 1958, the Commission are now preparing 
a programme of rationalisation for 1959. The main 
features will be presented to you by the end of the year. 
At this time I can go no further than say that we shall 
take as our target a reduction of £20m. per annum in 
addition to economies already in operation, which will 
yield several millions of pounds more in 1959 than in 
1958 ”. That is where I got that figure of £20m.? — I 
thought you said £30m. 

1061. Yes, I did; did not the Minister agree with the 
Commission that that figure should be increased to £30m. ; 
is that not right? — The Minister said : “ I have asked 
him ”• — that is Sir Brian Robertson — “ to raise this from 
the £20m. which he mentioned in his letter of 29th 
September, to a target of at least £30m. in a full year. 
I know that it will be very difficult, but I am confident 
that it is possible of achievement ”. That is what the 
Minister said. 

1062. Yes ; and what do you say? — I have already told 
you that our deficit is now running at about £lm. a week, 
and I would like to refer you back to Mr. Winchester’s 
answer, with which I do not disagree at all. 

1063. I do not want to stop you, but could you deal 
with this one question of the figure ; is it £20m. or £30m.? 
—All the Commission have said is that they will take as 
their target a reduction of £20m. a year. 

1064. And is the Minister’s expectation that the Com- 

mission will reach £30m. entirely his idea and not that of 
the Commission, 

(President) : Where do you see the Minister’s expecta- 
tion as you have stated ; is it in the Debate, Mr. 
MacLaren? 

1065. (Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir ; it is in the Debate on 
the Transport (Borrowing Powers) Bill, reported in 
Hansard of the 11th December, 1958, column 526; it is 
in the top half of the column: “With this in mind, I 
have discussed with Sir Brian Robertson the target of 
additional savings which the Commission must set for 
1959. I have asked him to raise this from the £20m. 
which he mentioned in his letter of 29th September to a 
target of at least £30m. in a full year. I know that it 



will be very difficult, but I am confident that it is pos- 
sible of achievement”. (To the Witness): What do you 
say about that ; is it possible of achievement, or is it not? 
— I am not prepared to say. 

1066. I do not want to press you too far on that; I 
appreciate that it may be embarrassing? — It does not 
embarrass me particularly, but I do not like being cross- 
examined on what the Minister has said in the House of 
Commons. 

1067. Maybe not, but what I am asking is: Is the target 
figure for economies the figure of £30m. for 1959? — 
The target is to get rid as far as we possibly can of the 
present deficit of £lm. a week. 

1068. You are not seriously telling me, are you, that 
you have not a target figure for reductions in costs? — I am 
telling you that. 

1069. May we look again at the Cmpd. Paper No. 585 
of 1958, at page 10. It is the same paragraph ; I am 
referring you to the last sentence in paragraph 35a: “At 
this time I can go no further than say that we shall take as 
our target a reduction of £2Qm. per annum in addition 
to economies already in operation, which will yield several 
millions of pounds more in 1959 than in 1958 ”. I take 
it that that is a true statement of the state of affairs when 
this letter of the 29th September was written? — Most 
certainly. 

1070. So when I put it to you just now that the Com- 
mission has a target to which it seeks to reduce its costs 
that is right, is it not? — No, not in that sense. Last 
September we said that we would take as our target 
£20m. ; in other words, we would look for means of 
reducing expenditure by £20m. a year. That does not 
mean that we stop there, and it does not mean that you 
can express that in the form of a budget which can 
be produced to show exactly what the financial results 
are going to be in 1959. That is the target, and that 
target depends upon many things, and in particular, of 
course, on the amount of traffic you have. If traffic came 
back, you would not be able to make those economies ; 
what you have to do is, as I have said once before to-day, 
to see that you are sufficiently responsive to the changes in 
the traffics you have to carry as to avoid having too great 
an apparatus for the traffics which demand to be carried. 

1071. Let me try to follow that. What you are saying 
is that whether this target is achieved or not depends upon 
whether your traffics fall away or come back? — And on 
other things, of course. 

1072. But you are not saying, are you, that there was 
not a target and a plan of economies set? — There was a 
policy set ; it is not something that can be expressed in 
money. 

1073. But it has been expressed in money ; the figure of 
£20m. is written down? — We shall set as our target a 
reduction of £20m. ; that is to say, we shall formulate 
policies which we hope will produce during the year econo- 
mies of £20m. That does not mean that the figure has 
been worked out on some accounting or mathematical 
basis. 

1074. I follow, but it is your assessment of the yield 
of the steps you are taking?— No, it is quite the reverse. 
It is an assessment of the value of the steps we would 
have to take. 

1075. Are we at cross purposes again? It is now the end 

of 1958 and -the beginning of 1959 ; have the steps 
referred to in this White Paper been taken or not ?— t 
cannot say that Paragraph 35 (a) refers to “ steps ” ; it 
says that we shall take as our target a reduction 

1076. Let us take it little by little ? — We shall take 

as our target a reduction of £20m. 

1077. And that involves .the Commission in taking some 
definite steps, does it not? — It involves the Commission in 
laying down certain matters of policy. 

1078. What does this mean? A little earlier on in the 
same paragraph, it says : “ The kind of steps we are taking 
now ” — .that is clear — “ were described in the Plan, but the' 
process is being accelerated. Having put in hand the pro- 
gramme for 1958, the Commission are now preparing a 
programme of rationalisation for 1959. The main features 
will be presented to you ’’—that is, the Minister — “ by the 
end of the year ”. I should have thought that that para- 
graph means — do correct me if I am wrong — that there 
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was a programme which included economies in 1958, and 
there is now a programme which has been notified to the 
Minister for 1959. Would that be quite a wrong way of 
reading that? — The programme of rationalisation? 

1079. Yes ; that is what you call economies? — Tes, but 
it is very difficult to split it from the results whi<-h are 
going to be achieved by modernisation. 

1080. Yes ; I was not trying to divide it? — It is a 
slimming and making more efficient of the whole 
apparatus. 

1081. That is so, but it is a saving on the costs side, is it 
not? — Sometimes it expresses itself as a saving on the costs 
side, and sometimes as an improvement in revenue. 

1082. Surely ; the paragraph is headed “ Further reduc- 
tions in costs ”? — That is so. 

1083. And Sir Brian Robertson is saying: “At this 
time I can go no further than say that we shall take as 
our target a reduction of £20m. per annum in addition 
to economies already in operation ”? — Yes. 

1084. Surely that means that the target as to costs could 
be reduced by a sum of the order of £20m.? — By increasing 
efficiency in all kinds of ways. 

1085. Maybe, but it expresses itself, in the last day of 
the year, as a drop in the costs side of the account? — Yes, 
but I still say that if a man found himself unable to make 
economies because he had received new traffics, I should 
not press for the economies. 

1086. Plainly not, but in that event there would be 
the additional revenue to set against it? — Yes. 

1087. So on balance you would presumably be better 
off? — Yes. I will be frank with you ; I do not like the 
expression “ reduction in costs ” — it is the net that matters. 

1088. But how can the Objector find what the net is? — I 
can tell you a lot about that! 

1089. But your evidence-in-chief has been given 1 

am trying to help you in every way I can. The net at 
the moment is £lm. per week in the red. Just supposing 
we got rid of the whole of that £lm. per week in one 
year (which is exceedingly unlikely) and that it happened 
evenly over the year (which is still less likely) that would 
still leave you with a deficit for this year of £25m., to 
which has to be added Central Charges of £40m., a total 
of £65m. Someone has to find the money for that, and 
if you go on projecting that throughout the years, there 
is no cause for saying : Postpone increases in fares because 
the Commission are in the money or are shortly going to 
be in the money. 

1090. I do not think I have put that to you? — I am 
sorry if I have anticipated that. 

1091. No, you have not anticipated it; it is not part 
of the case on behalf of those I represent?— But my reply 
still holds good. 

1092. I do not think so. Would you agree that there 
is a programme in operation for 1959? — There is a policy, 

1093. You say that “programme” is an inapt word? — 
The word “ programme ” can be used in various ways. 

1094. J mean, in the sense that it is used in the middle 
sentence of paragraph 35a of the White Paper?— I want 
you to interpret the word “ programme ” as meaning 
something in the nature of a policy. 

1095. So if you have put in a programme for 1958, and 
are preparing one for 1959, does this programme not 
represent prescribed instructions? — clear steps — that are 
to be taken? — I wish you could come inside for a little 
while and see how it is really run ! 

1096. Perhaps mercifully, I am spared that? — Indeed 
you are. It does not work that way ; what you have to 
do is to go through it with all the people at all levels, 
see what might be done, and issue an instruction, or a 
request, that they should attempt to do it in various 
degrees ; that they should attempt to reach a certain 
position in respect of certain things, and so on and so 
forth. It is. really not possible to say : “ I will reduce the 
staff by X this year ” ; you have to say : “ We think there 
is still, in certain places, staff which perhaps might be 
better utilised or which might perhaps, when it reaches 
its full age, be retired and not replaced ”, and you can 
say that you hope that by doing that an improvement 
in the position will result ; and indeed, during last year 
economies — which is a hateful word to use in relation 



to staff ; I would prefer to say the reduction — in the 
man-power employed was over 20,000 men. 

But if we are discussing this in a very general way— 
I am anxious to help you ; we are talking about policy 
and not about detailed instructions for the moment — I 
will say that I do not think for the moment, with the 
best efforts in the world by all Area Managers at all 
levels, a redundancy of 20,000 men will be discovered 
this year, and I cannot put a figure on it. 

1097. I was not asking you for a redundancy of men — 
at least not yet ; I really do want to understand the 
validity of this figure of £20m. As I understand what, 
you say now, you are saying that you are in fact preparing 
a programme. That is a manner of putting it, but it is 
rather a policy than a programme ; is that right? — Indeed. 

1098. And so, when it is said that the Commission are 
now preparing a programme of rationalisation for 1959, 
that does not mean, as I at first thought, a series of 
definite steps to be put in hand ; it means that the Com- 
mission are defining their policy? — Indeed. There may 
be in some cases a clear step, but in most cases it is an 
item of policy. For example, we expect a further re- 
duction in the wagons used, and that could be of the 
order of 40,000 wagons. That, in a sense, is precisely 
the kind of thing you are looking for, but by and large 
we cannot express it in that way. 

1099. Now I want to come to what I am really in- 
terested in, namely the attempt to quantify what the 
policy is worth. There has been an attempt to quantify 
it here, has there not; it is this figure of £20m.? — No; 
I think you have put the cart before the horse. As I 
said before, we looked at the situation and we said that 
somehow or other we would have to try and reduce our 
costs if there was not an increase in revenue. 

1100. Of course ; but now, what this sentence is saying, 
is that you have looked at the figures ; you want a 
reduction of £20m., and you are defining you policy to 
attain that result? — Yes ; that is a continuing policy 
throughout the years, and Sir Brian Robertson having 
said that we should have a shot at finding £20m., the 
Minister has helped us a little further, and he said that 
the figure should be £30m. ; that is the whole story. 

1101. Thank you? — Our real objective is to try and 
cross the line in relation to the working deficit as soon 
as possible, but that will not be this year. And remember, 
so far as the Central Charges are concerned, a great 
many of those are being held in suspense at the moment ; 
the Central Charges attributable to the Railways are 
only £40m. now, because we are loaded up for the 
future ; in due course they will rise to £60m. 

1102. I follow ; I do not think anything is to be gained 
by pursuing that point further, except to say that what 
you have said makes it very difficult to assess, does it 
not — this is only one item of economies ; it is the one 
I happen to have hit upon at the moment, but I am 
referring to all of them apart from modernisation — how 
you hope to quantify them at all, say next year?— It is; 
exceedingly difficult, and I am afraid it arises out of the 
nature of the situation. 

1103. I suppose the Commission has a budget for 1959 
in the sense that we have learned to understand budgets 
at these Inquiries? — No, not in that sense. I think we 
have been using the London Transport budget, which is a 
much more precise affair altogether ; the traffic is more 
local ; it is more constant, and it is not mixed up with 
freight. It is a fairly homogenous business which one 
can prophesy fairly exactly. When you come to British 
Railways, however, you are running a whole series of 
different businesses in a whole series of different areas ; 
you have freight, parcels, passengers ; you have parts 
where the freight traffic is the main traffic and parts 
where the passenger traffic is the main traffic ; and the 
passenger work outside London depends very largely 
on what your competitors do, and you cannot prophesy 
that. Therefore, for all those reasons, whereas one is 
constantly making forecasts several times a year, there 
is never anything in the nature of a budget, as we under- 
stand it, in relation to London Transport or a budget, as 
one would understand it, in relation to the Treasury in 
Somerset House. You are actually watching the whole 
time how things will go in the future if nothing is done, 
and then to take steps to make certain that the desirable 
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things are done, and you could be scores of millions of 
pounds out in your calculation. 

1104. Yes, and I suppose that applies to the Regions; 
I believe it is mainly done regionally now, is it not? — 
That is a wholly different matter ; the Regions cannot 
really do it on a net basis. All the Region can say is 
that having consulted the districts and the areas, and no 
doubt having pressed them considerably, they think they 
will want to spend a certain sum of money ; they then 
look at their originating traffics and say they hope they 
will earn from the originating traffics a cetrain amount 
of money ; and those figures are then transmitted to the 
centre, where, of course, they are added up, and it is only 
then that you have for the first time the net picture of 
the working expense level, because it is realised that the 
traffic which originates in one district or area, particularly 
if it is freight traffic, finishes up in another district or area. 
So you do not start to get the net figure until it has 
been added together for all the Regions. 

1105. And they submit estimates of costs Region by 
Region?— Yes, and the process does not finish there ; it 
gets very thoroughly discussed. 

1106. I see. On page 5 of the same White Paper at 
paragraph 12 it says: “Early in 1958 the revenue budget 
proposals for that year, which in accordance with normal 
practice had been submitted towards the end of 1957, were 
carefully reviewed. As a result, the Area Boards’ budgets 
for the Railway Regions as finally approved by the Com- 
mission were substantially revised to ensure that the 
Commission’s net deficit for 1958 was reduced to £55m., 
a figure broadly in line with the forecast given in the 
White Paper ”. May I stop there for a moment : Are we 
to understand these budgets in the sense in which you 
have just described them? That is to say, that the budget 
referred to here is just as you have been describing to us 
a little earlier? — It is a purely domestic document ; it is a 
report to the Commission, telling the Commission what 
the argument is in respect of expenditure on the one hand 
and receipts on the other, so far as the Management can 
see at that particular point of time. I may say that these 
forecasts go to and fro quite considerably. 

1107. I am sure they do. I suppose the to-ing and 
fro-ing on the budget for 1959 is finished, or is it still 
very much in operation? — It is still very much in opera- 
tion. I do not expect to get it finished until towards the 
end of 1959, because the situation has to be watched 
almost from month to month. 

1108. I suppose the Commission does have some view, 
in this budget which is submitted at the end of the previous 
year, as to what it hopes will happen by 1959 and the 
standard by which it will watch the year’s progress? — I 
do not think you can use those forecasts as a standard 
by which you can watch progress. The first value of 
them is to see how it will be if you leave them as they 
are ; the second will be that if those forecasts are realised, 
moneys will have to be borrowed and preparations will 
have to be made ; the third value is that one can then 
discuss why the forecast is what it is and the Area Boards 
and Managements can work together as the months go 
by to procure what improvement is possible. 

1109. Yes, and from all that — this is the point I wish to 
put to you — would it not be practicable to give to the 
Tribunal a budget in the sense that you have expressed 
it for 1959, and also to describe what measures are now 
foreseen that will be taken to deal with the budget one 
way or another? Would that not be practicable? — I do 
not really think so, The position has never crystallised at 
any one point ; I can tell you now what the argument is 
and what I have done. 

1110. I think I had better leave it at that point, but you 
do appreciate, do you not, the difficulty of the County 
Councils in these matters in which they are shown no 
figures that relate to the immediate future at all? — I do 
not accept that as being really quite fair. There is a vast 
amount of published information ; you know the results 
for 1958 ; I am telling you the position today as regards 
1959, and I have told you that there is a limit to what 
can be done in the way of economies. That obviously 
leaves an enormous gap at the end of it all. 

1111. Let us suppose that you are running at the 

moment — 1 am not suggesting that you are not, but let 
us take your figure — at a net loss on working expenses 
of ? — Shall we call it £lm. a week? 



1112. So running at that rate, it would be about £52m. 
a year? — Yes ; I have merely divided 50 by 52 and 
added 1. 

1113. If these economies that are hoped for, and which 
are referred to in the White Paper, come into effect, at 
the end of the year that should be running at £20m. 
or £30m. less, should it not? — By the end of the year, 
yes. 

1114. Of course, it will take some time to take effect? 
— Yes, but I want to draw your attention to what Mr. 
Winchester said, if I may do so : subject to the effect of 
wage increases and so forth. 

1115. In addition, of course, to the measures which in 
fact reduce costs, which I suppose include the effect of 
modernisation ; this figure of £20m. would include that? 
—Yes. 

1116. There is the effect of modernisation on revenue 
also? — Yes. 

1117. Would I be right in saying that passenger revenues 
are rising on British Railways outside London ; is that 
right? — Slightly, I think, yes. On British Railways as a 
whole, certainly ; I think it is also true of outside London. 

1118. And rather graphic examples have been given 
from time to time. I know examples are misleading, but 
examples have been given of the effect of modernisation 
on revenue. Do you expect this slight increase to continue 
as modernisation takes place? — I hope so. 

1119. So the situation with which we are presented 
today will change very considerably at the end of this 
year? — No. The increase in passenger revenues in the 
past year has been quite slight ; indeed, it has been an 
achievement that passenger revenues have held their own 
against the competition of the private car. I am not 
expecting any revolutionary increase in passenger revenues 
outside London as a whole, but I do expect revolutionary 
increases here and there where diesels are introduced, and 
so on — the whole picture will not be vastly affected. 

1120. It is said at paragraph 3 of the White Paper, 
Cmnd. No. 585 of 1958, on page 4: “ Considering the 
state of trade, passenger traffic is remarkably buoyant, 
total passenger receipts having receded by no more than 
£T3m. (14 per cent.) and, wherever modernised passenger 
services have been introduced, there has been an improve- 
ment in the net revenue position.” That recession, if I 
understand it aright, is in fact a recession from your 
budget ; it represents an increase in traffic over the pre- 
vious year ; it that right? — Yes. 

1121. And the serious working deficit has been very 
largely due, has it not, to the drop in freight traffics ; 
that is the substantial component of those deficits, is it 
not? — That is. so. 

1122. I do not think I need pursue that matter any 
further. There is just one point on that question of the 
recession from budget, if I may look at paragraph 3 
again: Did the Commission’s budget estimates for 1958 
not reflect, or were they not intended to reflect, the hopes 
that the Commission had about the fulfilment of their 
general plan to move towards balance under their 1956 
proposal? — This paragraph is concerned only with gross 
receipts. 

1123. Exactly. That is one of the elements? — One of 
the elements. 

1124. Is not this paragraph concerned with the revenue 
element in the stepping stones, if I may put it in that way, 
by which the Commission expected to reach their position 
of balance? — Yes, we hope for better traffics when we 
give better services, often at higher prices. 

1125. But would it be right to say that, taking the steps 
by which the Commission wishes to achieve balance by 
the date originally given of 1961-62, the passenger traffics 
have fallen short of that on this particular occasion by 
£l-3m. in 36 weeks? — Oh, no. I do not know how those 
figures compare with any figures that were used when the 
1956 White Paper was being drafted. It was the 1956 
White Paper that talked about balancing in 1961-62. 

1126. Let me compare that with a statement a little 
earlier, I think at page 1, of the Accounts for 1957: 
“In the Government’s White Paper of October 1956 the 
Commission set out a plan to bring their accounts into 
balance by 1961-62 ” — that is a plain reference to that. 
“ This would allow time for railway modernisation and 
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the new freight charges scheme to yield increased revenue. 
In this context, the results of the year 1957 were not far 
short of expectations Stopping there : this is a report 
for the year 1957 and was published in 1958, was it not? — 
Yes. 

1127. I do not know what date it was published, but it 
would be some months after the beginning of the year? — 
Yes. 

( President ) : The end of June. 

1128. {Mr. MacLaren ) : If you please, Sir. {To the 
Witness ) : At the end of June, 1958, it was said that the 
position as at the 31st December, 1957, in the context of 
the 1956 White Paper, was not far short of expectation? — 
Yes. 

1129. Am I to understand from those two sentences that 
the budgets year by year were, up to this point, being 
related to the over-all plan set down in 1956? — No, that is 
not right. What those sentences mean is that the final 
figure for the year 1957, the net result, is not badly out 
of line with the money we said we would need for that 
year. What it is really comparing is the actual result of 
1957 with the drawing — I would not call it a draft — which 
appears on page 43 of the 1956 White Paper. 

1130. So I may follow you, may I have that before me? 
— It is page 43 Appendix D of the 1956 White Paper. That 
diagram on page 43 is an attempt to show, very roughly, 
how one hoped the affairs of the Commission might pro- 
ceed to better themselves over the years. You will see, 
about half an inch to the right of the line called 
“ December, 1956 ”, a line which dips to about £55m. 

1131. I accept that from you, although I cannot see it 
yet? — I do not think anybody was intending to be as 
precise as that, but let us suppose that it is £55m. All 
the report for 1957 is saying is that the deficit for 1957 is, 
after all, not very far different from the expectation held 
out by this particular curve, not, in my view, that that 
was an adequate excuse for making the same loss. 

1132. I hope you will never accept any excuse as ade- 
quate. I follow what you are saying. You are saying 
paragraph 1 of this report, which was made in June of 
1958, is saying that as at the 31st December, 1957, the 
result of the year was in keeping with your expectations? — 
Yes. 

1133. Then in 1958 it fell short of your expectations? — 
Yes. 

1134. Would I be right in stating that, comparing results 
with expectations in the same sense as that paragraph 1, 
the recession of passenger traffics was £l-3m. in 36 weeks? 
Would -that be right, looking again at paragraph 3 on page 4 
of the correspondence? — I do not think it is proper to 
say that, because, as I have explained, that curve shown in 
the White Paper is net, and the expenses and receipts of 
which this is a net are not separately shown and never 
were separately calculated. Therefore, I am not in a 
position to say. 

1135. I follow exactly what you are saying. If I bear 
the figure correctly in mind, your expectation was a deficit 
of £55m.? — Just about. 

1136. And this White Paper is, in fact, saying that the 
expectation was disappointed by this drop in receipts. May 
I look at paragraph 21 which, I think, makes that point 
clear? — I think it is not only the drop in receipts, it is 
also the increases in expenses. 

1137. Let me take one -thing at a time. Would you look 
at page 8, paragraph 21 : “ The target for -the year 1958 
for British Railways was a reduction of the deficit (after 
including Central Charges, mainly interest) to £55m. The 
shortfall in gross receipts as compared with the target of 
£505m.” — I suppose -that was one of the elements which 
produced the £55m. ; is -that right? — Yes, except that the 
£505m. is not contemporaneous with the drawing of this 
chart. 

1138. Of course, that is actually done in the year itself? 
— It did mean that at some time during 1958 the various 
forecasts added up to a figure of £505m. 

1139. If I may read that again: “ The shortfall in gross 
receipts as compared with the target of £505m. is likely 
to be not less -than £30m.”? — Yes. 

1140. Is that £30m. made up of two factors: Is it made 
up of the extension during -the year of these shortfalls 



referred to in paragraph 3 , and is -there an item for expen- 
diture as well? Or is it entirely made up of the shortfall? 
— It so happens -that the expenditures were being kept 
fairly steady ; in other words, -the economies were off-setting 
the increased costs. 

1141. So that, with the economies and costs balancing, 
it was the receipts figure that produced that £30m. differ- 
ence? — Yes, except, of course, I do not want to make it 
even more difficult, but some of the economies are due 
to the fact of the traffics not being carried. 

1 142. That is what one would expect. Just to complete 
the picture, may I look at paragraph 1 6 on page 7 : “ For 
the first 32 weeks of the year the Working Expenses of 
British Railways are estimated to be within £2m. or 
4 per cent, of the revised target for that period. The 
effect of measures taken to reduce them is being increas- 
ingly felt, and it is expected that the working expenses for 
the full year will be very near budget. This indicates that 
the economy measures referred to in paragraph 12 above 
are being fully applied and will be reflected in the results 
for the year. There is also good reason to expect that the 
additional steps taken under paragraph 14 will be reflected 
in the rate of expenditure at the year’s end ”. Paragraph 
14 refers to reductions in the expenditure off-setting wage 
increases, does it not? — Yes, “ the remainder of the cost 
of the wages agreement ”. 

1143. There was some part to be provided by Govern- 
ment assistance, I think? 

(. President ) : Provided by what? 

1144. {Mr. MacLaren): Government assistance ; I think 
for level crossings? — I was going to say I could not let 
that pass without comment because it would give rise to 
all kinds of misconceptions. What the Government did 
say was that they would give some assistance with the 
abominable costs of these level crossings. 

1145. I think we can leave that subject? — I may say we 
have been pressing on that for a long time. 

1146. And you still are pressing, no doubt? — Yes. 

1147. Having just looked at those paragraphs, can I 
return to this : These paragraphs taken together do sug- 
gest that the Commission is in a position to make a fairly 
reasonable estimate of the situation in the year in which 
it is, in fact, working and to set targets for obtaining cuts 
in traffic or the costs of running it? — The one thing that 
is obvious about the particular figures we have been 
talking about is how wrong they were. 

1148. In 1958? — In 1958. The other thing I think I 
ought to tell you is, in point of fact, that the budgets 
were not finalised — if indeed they ever were finalised in 
that sense — until many many months had gone by. 

1149. They were finalised by the time of the September 
White Paper, 29th September, I think? — Yes. What that 
means is that people had been given figures which they 
ought to try and get themselves down to. 

1150. And it was expected that they would get down to 
them, so far as the cost side was concerned, by the end 
of the year? — It was expected in September that they 
would. 

1151. May I repeat the question which started me on 
these Government White Papers: Are you really saying 
that it would not be practicable at this stage to give the 
Tribunal figures even approximating to those in this 
correspondence dated 29th September for 1959?— I do 
not think I am in a position to give you much more than 
what I have told you. 

1152. But you would be in a position to give it later 
in the year, I take it, by September? — Whether we shall 
proceed to handle the matter in that way in this particular 
year is still open to doubt. We may work to a rather 
different formula in practice. 

1153. Finally, just to conclude this, may I look at the 
conclusion to the letter on page 9, paragraph 33. This 
was written in September following the June publication 
of the Report for 1957 : “ First, the Commission want to 
state that nothing has happened to stultify the apprecia- 
tion of the future prospects of the railways, as set out 
in the White Paper of 1956. In so far as new equipment 
has already been put into service, it has justified the 
claims made for'it, as paragraphs 27 to 30 show. Increased 
flexibility in charging methods has given results more 
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slowly than was expected, but they are beginning to 
mature. In the White Paper it was specifically stated that 
the forecasts made in it were put forward on the assump- 
tion that the general level of the national economy would 
stay about where it was. A severe, even if temporary, 
setback in those industries on which the railways are most 
dependent inevitably affects those forecasts. It has not 
shaken the Commission’s confidence in their plans, nor 
their determination to see their plans through to success ”. 
That remains the position, does it? — That remains the 
position ; that is to say, we are of the opinion that the 
railways can be made viable if the proper steps are taken. 

1154. In the same sense as this statement in the Report? 
— I did not accept the whole of that, quite frankly, 
because there is a discussion in that paragraph about the 
“ severe, if temporary, setback ” in those industries, and 
that was last September and we are now in February. 
Whether something that has been going on for nine months 
can be called “ temporary ”, I do not know, and how 
“ temporary ” it will be, again I do not know, but if 
traffics do fall off permanently, then we shall have to 
adjust the size of the charges. So you see you are con- 
stantly altering your plan, particularly at times like this 
when the position is changing so rapidly. We cannot plan 
ahead with that assurance and definiteness, for years at 
a time, which makes it possible to produce the kind of 
figures you have just been asking for. You definitely 
live much more from hand to mouth. 

1155. May I turn to the' question of the increases them- 
selves? If I may just remind you of what Mr. Fay said 
on page 11: “ It is not a financial case ; the only relevance 
to finance is of course that the Railways have a large 
and lamentable deficit, and that is a background against 
which it is essential to gather in every penny that can 
properly and reasonably be gathered in ”. Would you 
agree that a limitation has to be put on the gathering in 
of every penny? — I thought Mr. Fay had put it by saying 
“ properly and reasonably but I agree that, of course, 
a limitation must be put on it. 

1156. Can we measure that a little more tightly? It 
will be by reference, presumably, to the net receipts of 
passenger traffic — Well, first of all, we do not know what 
the net receipts of the passenger traffic are with any great 
certainty, because they share many things like the track 
with freight. We are in that dreadful difficulty when 
dealing with British Railways. Then in some parts of 
British Railways you may find that passengers are the 
senior partner and conceivably they ought to be bearing 
the bulk of the track costs, for example, and freight 
bearing less of them. Whereas in other parts you find that 
freight is the major partner and ought, therefore, to be 
carrying the major share of the track costs. It is very 
difficult to generalise about a thing which is so varied as 
British Railways. 

1157. I fully concede that there must be great variations 
from place to place. All I was suggesting to you was that 
in fixing the fares for the passenger traffic, and looking 
at the position generally, you would accept as a limit of 
policy, would you not, that the net receipts from the 
passenger traffic should govern the highest point relevant 
to the fares increases? — Taking British Railways as a 
whole, or taking it line by line? 

1158. Whichever way is most appropriate? — You cannot 
take it line by line because some sort of cross-subsidisation, 
I imagine, is inevitable, otherwise we shall not keep the 
railway services going. So, assuming we do not load it 
on to the rural services, that has to be recovered some- 
where else. 

1159. I am not asking for any more than an admission 
of a limitation on fares increases? — Subject to our not 
being in a position where a passenger has got to bear more 
than a pro rata share of the track costs, I would say, on 
the whole, it is our intention to raise more from passenger 
traffic than it actually costs. But I must say again that 
outside London we have got to be governed mainly by 
the other factors which have to be taken into account, 
namely, what the competition is, what the passenger can 
be persuaded to pay, and so forth. Those are the real 
things ; those are what I think you called the clipping 
of ithe wings. 

1160. I was coming to that, but, first of all, I want to 
get the measure of flight. This was rather the point on 
which I was wanting your assistance, and I think you have 
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already given it : You said there are circumstances in which 
it might be necessary, if ithe traffic could take it, for the 
passenger traffics to bear more than what may be con- 
sidered their proper share of the cost, and you had in 
mind the possible heavy drop in freight traffic. Is that 
right? — No, because in that case I think one would alter 
the share. I was thinking of the case where the line is 
used almost mainly for passenger traffic and your freight 
traffic is really a bye-product. In that case it might pay 
you to sell your freight services at what an accountant 
might call a loss, but it would be a profit to all concerned, 
provided, of course, the passenger service could bear that 
charge. That is why we make this big distinction between 
London and outside London, because in London they 
would bear it. We say that there we do put on a 
specific limitation, although outside London it is not 
necessary to put on a specific limitation, and, indeed, 
one does not know how to do it in terms of figures. In 
any case, if you are taking British Railways as a whole, 
outside London there is a very large deficit on any sort of 
formula that one could invent for pro rata- ing the track 
costs and other such items, and that is why you have been 
given those figures. You can deduce all I have said just 
now from those three figures. 

1161. If you accept that overall limitation that the 
passengers should pay their own costs, we come to the 
other argument to which you have referred so often: 
In fact, over large areas of the country outside London 
the fares are dictated by competition, are they not — you 
used the phrase “ dictated ” yourself? — By competition and 
by what the traffic will bear, and the relative attractiveness 
of the traffic ; but I agree competition is one of the factors. 

1162. I agree there may be a margin one way or the 
other? — It is competition, not necessarily in price, but 
competition in convenience and various other things. If 
the railway station is three miles from the village High 
Street, I think your position is being governed by some- 
thing other than costs. 

1163. The effect of that varies a good deal from one 
traffic to another, I have no doubt ; but those instructing 
me have provided me with specimens of fares in their 
areas. I do not want to trouble you with details, but 
would it be right to say that ordinary day travel on the 
Railways in the Provinces varies from about ljd. a mile 
down to Id. a mile, second class, or something in that 
category? — That is not impossible. 

1164. That, of course, is hitting either side of your 
average of lid., is it not? — Yes. 

1165. A very large body of traffic uses this facility, does 
it not, in passenger miles? I do not know what the figure 
is, but it is a large proportion? — Yes, it is a considerable 
proportion. 

1166- Outside London, I suppose, it may well be over 
half? — The cheap day ticket? 

1167. Yes; outside London I .am talking about, of 
course? — Oh no, I do not think it is as much as that. I 
have something in front of me which shows that the cheap 
day tickets available to the general public outside the 
London Area brought in just over £2m. in the year 1957, 
compared with total receipts of £65m. But, then, of 
course, there are other categories of concession fare, and 
I do not want to mislead you. Are you taking those 
into your calculation? There are these excursion fares and 
that kind of thing ; but the total figure for concession 
fares of all kinds given ,to the general public was about 
£20m. out of the £65m. 

1168. That, of course, is in terms of revenue. I think 
you, in fact, gave it in terms of passenger miles in-chief? 
— It would be more than half in terms of passenger 
miles. Perhaps that is what you meant, I am sorry. 

1169. Over that rather considerable area of your traffic 

your actual prices are fixed ? — As I have described. 

1170. That means that increases over 2d. a mile on 
ordinary traffics are limited to areas in which these 
curbs are not put upon the Commission, either because 
there is no competition, or no effective competition, or 
because the nature of the traffic is such that it goes by 
rail. Is that right? — There are two possibilities. First, 
as you say, it is the non-concession fares, if you like to 
call them that, which are put up ; but, secondly, you 
might on some lines put up concession fares in order to 
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see whether, at the last possible gasp, that line cannot 
be saved from closure. Indeed, we have been asked to 
do that on several occasions. 

1171. But leaving aside those marginal cases where the 
line might be saved, it is true to say, is it not, that the 
increase on ordinary fares over 2d. a mile will be 
limited to those areas where, if one may put it like this, 
the concession fares are not already operating? — I think 
I have been giving you some wrong figures. That £20m. 
to which I referred as being out of the £65m. is quite 

■ a wrong comparison. The £20m. is out of a total of 
£lllm. outside London. 

1172. Would you mind giving me the figures again? — 
Outside the London Area for 1957, full fares £65m., 
reduced fares available to the general public £22m., 
reduced fares not available to the general public (that 
is to say, Services and things of that sort) £14m., early 
mornings £3m., season tickets £5m. That ought to be 
round about £110m. for the year 1957. I am sorry about 
that previous mishap. Of that figure of £22m. I pre- 
viously quoted you a figure of £2m. for what is cheap day 
tickets, but, as I explained, over and above that there are 
excursion tickets, period tickets and experimental tickets, 
and so on. 

1173. So you have half your passenger traffics have 
produced that £22m., have you not? — Then, of course, I 
have got to alter the passenger journeys. Do you want 
passenger miles or journeys? 

1174. Passenger miles? — 5,000,000,000 passenger miles 
produced £22m. in receipts. 

1175. What are the passenger miles that produced the 
£65m.? — 1'1 thousand million miles produced the £65m. 
Just to finish that off, the total passenger miles corre- 
sponding to the £1 10m. -odd is about 17,700m. 

1176. To return to the point I was seeking to make: 
those areas of traffics where competition does not restrain 
the fare would be the areas where it is possible to 
raise the fare above 2d. a mile? — Yes, but it does not 
follow that the only area subject to competition is the 
area in which cheap day tickets are given at the moment. 

1177. I can see there are other forms of competition 
and there would be other areas which are protected? — 
I can think of very few areas that are protected at all. 

1178. There are some, London for example? — All those 
figures I have given you are for outside London, and 
that is why we are so very careful to have this distinction 
between the London Area and outside the London Area. 
You see, outside the London Area the Railway is ex- 
posed to competition at almost every point. It some- 
times happens that, by giving a first-class service, you 
can sell it for 3d. a mile, in fact, we are doing so with 
great success at some places I can think of at the moment ; 
but you are competing there on both service and price. 
By and large, on your Railways you are exposed to com- 
petition at practically every point outside London, but 
that is not true, as I said in evidence-in-chief, of the bus 
companies. The bus companies run over about 190,000 
miles of route, whereas there are only 17,000 miles of 
route available for passenger services, so the buses, in 
effect, have 163,000 miles of monopoly, and that is why 
they have a totally different fare structure, and they can 
settle their fares locally and they are fixed absolutely 
without variation by the local Licensing Authority. There 
is a fundamental difference between the two types of 
service. 

1179. We are only concerned with the bus services in so 
far as they have repercussions on your fares. The point 
I really want to make is this, if you can follow me 
through it: Would it not be right to say that it is 
not practical politics to raise your fares above the 2d. 
a mile where you are competing with the local bus 
services? — It depends on the quality of the service you 
are giving. 

1180. Leaving aside a special service? — It varies. It 
may well be that you can get there by a Diesel in half 
the time, in which case you may well find passengers 
who are willing to pay a good deal more than the bus 
fare. It is a question of value for money. If the value- 
for-money question is better on the bus, you will lose 
the traffic ; if it is better on the railway, you will gain 
the traffic. 



1181. There are areas where you have the multiple 
Diesels in operation now, are there not, where these 
cheap fares are still operating? — Yes. 

1182. With quite startling results in those areas? — 
Indeed. 

1183. I have no doubt you have studied these, and have 
you formed the view that to increase the fares beyond 
2d., at any rate on those particular services, would take 
iaway the very fine lift which you have, in fact, received? 
— I should have thought that, so far as most of the 
intensive local services operated by diesels are concerned, 
the market rate today is not above 2d. a mile. I am sorry 
to express myself so cautiously, but I am trying to answer 
your question. 

1184. It is not above 2d.? — No. On the other hand I 
know places where the bus fare itself is over 3d. a mile. 

1185. That raises the question as to where the excess 
over 2d. may be charged outside London. I follow com- 
pletely that if you run a train which is especially attractive, 
whether it is a diesel or a local express, that is a different 
proposition ; but where in the country outside London 
would it be practical politics to charge more than 2d. a 
mile? — You would not expect me to list them all, or 
even to mention any particular place. The Minister of 
Transport mentioned the Shetland Diesel in the House of 
Commons, and my fan mail after that had to be seen to 
be believed. In any case, we are a competitive under- 
taking, and I am sure you would not ask us to disclose 
specific places ; but as for examples of the need for 
journeys to be over 2d. a mile, I would have thought they 
derived, first of all, from geography, and, secondly, from 
the question of time and question of volume of traffic. 
Under the first head, as I said in^vidence-in-chief, there 
might very well be short-distance journeys on main lines 
that we want to charge quite a high price for, either 
because the cost is very high, or because you want to 
keep the passengers off that short-distance journey, or 
for other reasons. 

1186. A protective fare? — A protective fare, which is 
not unknown, as you will agree, in the bus world ; it is 
quite an ordinary technique. Then there are the long- 
distance expresses which have been mentioned where the 
attraction and the quality of the service make it possible. 
Then there are the branch lines. We have a very big 
train mileage in branch lines, and it may well be that we 
shall have to have a cure or kill policy there to see whether 
raising the fare is going to make the loss less unbearable. 
I have already said that I am aware of very short journeys 
where the bus fare is itself well over 2d. Then, I suppose, 
there are surcharges of various kinds such as used to exist 
in the old days, the Severn Tunnel, the Forth Bridge 
and various things of that kind. I am not saying for a 
moment we shall do it at any of these places ; I am 
merely giving you these as examples of conditions in 
which it might be not unreasonable to ask for a higher 
fare. After all, the signal work costs an enormous sum of 
money. Then there are expensive areas as distinct from 
cheap areas. As you know, in Switzerland the higher you 
go the more expensive it becomes, because they have been 
clever enough to keep their main line railways apart from 
their mountain railways, and they have two lots of fares ; 
the mountain railways charge a considerable amount more 
per mile than the main lines. More important than any 
of those is the question of time ; by that I mean the 
difference between the single ticket and the return ticket. 
It might very well be a good thing to charge quite a lot 
more for the single ticket, on the ground that the traffic 
is unbalanced, perhaps ; that is to say, the casual comer 
ought to pay more, and so on and so forth. 

1187. We do not want to mention geographical areas, 
but these examples you have given rather take away the 
sense of area at all, unless it be brought in by an expensive 
branch line or an uneconomical branch line. Let me put 
it in this way: As your request to the Tribunal now 
stands, the Commission or its Managers, if it delegates 
the authority, could over an area, perhaps the local area 
for which the Manager is responsible, give an overall 
lift to fares, but none of the principles on which you 
have suggested that might reasonably be based would, 
in fact, cover that case? — No, because I am not suggesting 
that we would cut our throat, as it were. 

1188. This conversation reminds me of what you said 
about meeting your Managers : It all depends on the man, 
does it not? I think you were asked: “ Is it a matter 
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of advocacy? ”, and you said : “ One is going to be 
influenced very much by the quality of the man you are 
speaking to ”? — Yes. 

1 1 89. “ If that is true, if it does come down to the 
quality of the Manager, it shows how careful one has to 
be ”. You remember saying that? — Yes. I do not quite 
understand what it means now that you have read it out. 

1190. Perhaps you would like to study it when you go 
home. Surely it just means this : It means who is to 
exercise the discretion, does it not? — Yes, I suppose that 
is what is meant. 

1191. That is, in fact, what we were speaking about? — 
Then that explains it. 

1192. Can you understand that those whom I represent 
would like to find a practical means of giving you all 
reasonable flexibility and yet protecting the members of 
the public from abuses of this power which are not 
justified by the needs of the day? — I quite understand that. 

1193. I am putting to you now that in all these cases — 
and at the moment I am conceding the lot, but we may 
discuss one or two in a minute — it is not necessary to 
have an overall power to raise fares in any locality, you 
do not need it, certainly not for the whole penny ; in 
fact, you do not need it at all? — There are many cases 
in which the penny would be justified. But if we do not 
say it is 3d. and under, corresponding to the l^d. and 
under, what do we say? The need for flexibility is very 
great, and there is a constant process of change going on. 
There are 250,000,000 fares, and if we are going to have 
them fixed by this Tribunal in the same way as a Traffic 
Commissioner fixes a bus fare, where are we going to be? 
We would have a proposed list of fare changes coming to 
the Tribunal every week, and seven months later we 
would get a decision. Obviously that is not a workable 
machinery and nobody would suggest it. What is the 
machinery to be? I am afraid I am repeating myself, but 
we have thought about this a very great deal from the 
point of view of public interest, so you will forgive me 
if I repeat myself and say that we think the important 
thing is the maximum level outside London and that that 
figure is quite reasonably fixed at 3d. We say the whole 
history of the past justified fixing that figure at 3d. If 
we fix it any more narrowly than that, you are going to 
deny us a proper amount of flexibility, a flexibility which 
the Railways used to have in the past when they were 
much more of a monopoly. Indeed, what you might call 
the monopoly legislation in 1921 left the Railways with a 
freedom which we are not asking to have increased by 
this scheme. 

1194. Now may we look at the examples which you 
gave. First, protective fares on mainline expresses. In 
paint of fact, of course, you effect that protection very 
largely by the distance of the journey, do you not? — 
No. I have a case on at the present moment where the 
first stop is over 50 miles but we have the utmost difficulty 
in keeping people off that train. On the other hand, the 
train must stop there to pick up other people, and the 
protective fare might be the solution in that case. 

1195. With cases of that kind where it is sought to 
protect a particular train, that result could be obtained by 
the power to surcharge for which you are asking, could 
it not? — I am talking about a part of a trip on a particular 
train. 

1196. You are speaking about part of a trip? — At this 
particular moment, yes. 

1197. By a surcharge — perhaps not the one you have in 
mind, but a surcharge on those mounting the train at a 
particular point — the same result could be achieved with- 
out varying the standard fare itself? — As regards the 
throughout journey of that particular train? 

1198. I did not quite follow when you mentioned very 
short journeys as one of the headings. Did I confuse 
that with tunnels and bridges? — They are two quite 
different things. With short journeys you may wish to 
either drive yourself out of the market or get a higher 
fare because you do not want the traffic although the 
train may be stopping. 

1199. That is a rather similar point, the short journey 
on the long-distance trains? — There is analogy between the 
two. 

1200. I would like to understand it? — I mentioned the 
case a little while ago of a first stop at 50 miles, and 
you would not call that a short journey. 



1201. But, apart from that, the only case you mentioned 
was special engineering works, tunnels, bridges and things 
of that kind? — Yes. 

1202. You would agree that each of those matters you 
have mentioned could be generally covered in the 
Scheme, could they not, without aid. margin on the over- 
all maximum? — The return ticket point could not, and 
the question of discouraging undue peaks on one-way 
movement could not be dealt with in that way. 

1203. You did mention that in your list but I had 
forgotten it. This rather brings us to a more serious 
question, as to whether the British Transport Commission 
ought to be surcharging over 2d. a mile — or whatever the 
general standard of fare may be at the time — people who 
travel at peak periods. There are two ways of achieving 
what you want there, are there not? First of all there 
is the way which you are already using in the Provinces 
of having a higher fare in the peak period and a lesser 
fare in the off-peak period, but that does not necessitate 
a surcharge on the highest level of fare generally used? 
— It might do, because you might want to sink your fare 
in the off-peak to quite a low level, which would mean 
that you would have to raise your fare in the peak to a 
rather high one. You might have to open up the range 
to deal with it. Until you try it you really do not know 
whether the range you have got is sufficient ; you have 
got to experiment, and you must have freedom in order 
to experiment. 

1204. For a public service is it not a rather bold thing 
to say you want to tax people off the service? — I am not 
aware I have said that. 

1205. Are you not by surcharging the fare? — I am 
saying it is an intelligent policy, not only for the public 
transport services, but for the public themselves and for 
the country as a whole, to attempt to reduce in some 
measure, or at any rate to stop the growth of, these 
enormous peaks of traffic. That is, surely, a sound objec- 
tive? — It must be so. I am suggesting that the prices 
policy might be used, to some extent, to procure that 
end. That does not mean I agree that we are taxing 
people off the railways. 

1206. I must press you on this. As I understand it, 
you are proposing that people travelling at other than 
peak periods — and presumably you have areas in mind 
where there is a heavy peak traffic? — Yes. I have no 
particular areas in mind, but I am talking of very heavy 
peak traffics, not only of today, but those which might 
develop tomorrow. 

1207. I know you do not have it in mind that you will 

execute this in any particular place, but I would like to 
know about these places outside London with this very 
high peak travel which has such a disastrous effect on 
your running costs. Do they exist? — Yes. Right 

throughout the country peaks are tending to appear 
wherever you have these vast contributions. Wherever 
they are you get the development of the peak traffic. 

1208. Is the proposal that you should use your fare 
structure to actually check travel at those times? — I think 
it is not illegitimate to use your fares’ structure to secure, 
if people are so minded, a certain change in the distribu- 
tion of traffics. It is, as I said a moment ago, to the 
benefit of the public themselves. 

1209. In what way is it a benefit to the public? — First 
of all, it will cheapen the price of transport. If these 
great peaks did not exist, the fares would be very much 
lower. 

1210. Taking British Railways as a whole, is it a fact 
that it is the great peaks that determine your cost of 
passenger movement — leaving aside London? — Only in the 
great conurbations. 

1211. And that, of course, is where you _ have special 
stock to deal with it? — Special stock, special signalling, 
special track, men on the payroll for short period in 
the peak, and so on and so forth. The problem is not 
so great outside London, I agree, it is very largely a 
London problem ; but the others are developing in that 
direction. 

1212. I was rather surprised to hear the accent you 
laid upon it? — Glasgow is pretty bad, you know. 

1213. What I am putting to you — and I must put it to 
you to get your answer — is that it is most definitely not 
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■the kind of action a great public service (and you regard 
yourself as a great public service) should take to surcharge 
people for travelling to and from work — because that is 
what produces the peaks — because they travel at the time 
when they are expected to go to work? — First of all I 
must take issue with you on the word “ surcharge We 
are not surcharging peak travellers, we are giving a lower 
fare to the off-peak traveller. 

1214. You are not surcharging them now, I agree? — 
The intention is to give a lower comparative fare to the 
off-peak traveller. Secondly, as I have pointed out before, 
when these peaks develop to this degree, the cost of 
running the peak services can be many, many times higher 
than running the off-peak service. The criterion of costs 
points in the direction of charging more for peaks, the 
criterion of market (though I do not stress it in this 
case) points to charging more in the peak and, finally, 
if I may say so, I think the criterion of commonsense 
goes in that direction as well. 

1215. These are commercial criteria? — They are also 
social criteria. 

1216. What I was going to put to you is this: As a 
public service if you start putting the fares of those in 
these conurbations up above 2d. a mile — whioh is con- 
siderably more than they are being charged now for a 
like journey — you would, indeed, be surcharging them if 
there was no intention to raise the general level of fares 
by a like amount. I am assuming that the 2d. a mile 
still prevails over your services as your maximum fare, 
and what I am putting to you is that to increase that 
just because people are travelling a! a peak time is not 
the kind of action a public service should take? — I think 
it might prove quite intelligent, in some oases, to put the 
fares above 2d. during those great peaks. We have, of 
course, been talking about the urban peaks, but there are 
other peaks, such as seasonal peaks. 

1217. At holiday times? — Yes. But I hasten to add we 
are not proposing to charge the holiday-maker 3d. 

1218. I am talking about increasing the fare beyond 2d. 
You see, if this Scheme is approved and you are given a 
discretion to increase fares above whatever the general level 
may be agreed to be — let us call it 2d. for the moment — 
the Commission will have the power to surcharge peak 
travelling and there will be no redress. — Indeed there will. 
There are Consultative Committees and, if I may say so, 
there is this Tribunal itself. I go back to what I said at 
the beginning : there is nothing new in this situation. 
This 2d. has prevailed since 1952, and it was 2-44d. before 
them. 

1219. And there was that extraordinary ordinary fare. 
— The 2'44d. you mean? If it was 2-44d. in 1952, why 
can it not be 3d. today? 

1220. Perhaps I might complete my cross-examination 

by handing in these letters which have been exchanged 
between my clients and the Commission concerning in- 
formation. I do not propose to read the whole of the 
letters, I will just read the beginning of the letter of the 
20th lanuary, 1959: “On behalf of the Monmouthshire 

County Council, one of the authorities who have objected 
to the above Scheme, I have been asked to request the Com- 
mission to make available to them, as soon as possible, 
the following information for consideration before the re- 
opening of the Inquiry on the 3rd February next ”. Then 
I will read the first paragraph : “ Production of the original 
British Railways budget for 1958, (prepared towards the 
end of 1957) ; the reviewed budget in early 1958 preferred 
to by Sir Brian Robertson in his letter to the Ministry of 
Transport (White Paper, Cmnd. 585) ; the actual or actual 
approximate figures for 1958 ; also the original budget 
for 1959 ; all four sets of figures to be analysed in the form 
of Table VI-1 (British Railways Working Results) on page 
72 of Volume II of the Commission’s Annual Report and 
Accounts for 1957. If the above information can be sup- 
plied in a form analysed over the regions, this would be 
appreciated Then there are set out requests which I do 
not think matter ; they are for further information. The 
reply received to that request was as follows: “Your 

letter of the 20th January has been carefully considered by 
my clients. So far as concerns British Railways outside 
London, the case for the Commission as summarised by 
Mr. Edgar Fay Q.C. in his opening (First Day, p.ll) in 
the following sentence : — ‘ It is not a financial case ; the 
only relevance to finance is of course, that the Railways 



have a large and lamentable deficit, and this as a back- 
ground against which it is essential to gather in every 
penny that can properly and reasonably be gathered 
in ’. The facts as to the financial position of 
British Railways in 1958 and the expected position 
for 1959 were stated by Mr. Winchester on the Second 
Day, at questions 150-168. The great quantity of additional 
information asked for in your letter is, therefore, not rele- 
vant to the Commission’s case as put before the Tribunal, 
and I am instructed to inform you that for this reason 
(amongst others) the Commission are not prepared to 
supply it unless they are required to do so by the Tribunal. 
It may, however, assist you to know that some of the 
information asked for in your letter is periodically given 
in ‘ Transport Statistics ’ published monthly by the Com- 
mission, a copy of the latest edition of which is enclosed ”. 
I just formally put to you that that request from the 
County Council was for information which might show 
the expected turn of events next year — and I have asked 
you about that very fully and I do not want to ask you 
about it again — and the reply we received was that which 
I have just read, and I do not think I need press that any 
further. The real question I would like to ask you about 
this is a very simple one: Is not the point of this applica- 
tion to gather in every penny, to use Mr. Fay’s words, or 
to get more revenue? — No, Sir. I will state it once again 
at the risk of wearying you all 

1221. Do not state it again, we have all heard it? — You 
asked me the question so you will now have my answer. 
We are asking for flexibility. The greatest cause of waste 
on the British Railways today is the lack of flexibility in 
the charging policy, because lack of flexibility is leading 
to a very poor utilisation of the apparatus. With greater 
flexibility in charging we shall get a very much better 
utilisation of the apparatus, and that is something we 
have got to secure. In any case, we are a commercial 
undertaking, and we have got to compete, and we want 
freedom. 

1222. Now will you reply to the question. How are you 
going to occupy the empty seats by raising your fares? — 
What we do is to lower our fares where we inevitably have 
an empty seat and probably raise our fares where we do 
not want to supply another one which is going to be empty 
for five-sixths of its time because it is used only in the 
peak. That is your answer. 

1223. Exactly ; you are going to surcharge the peak?— 
Not at all. 

1224. What are you going to do? Are you going to 
increase the fares in the peak above the maximum you 
are now using, or above the general standard, or are 

you not? 1 have said it is sound policy, in our view, 

to alter the relativity of the peak and off-peak charges. 

1225. That can be done in two ways ; by reducing 
fares in the off-peak to below 2d., or increasing the peak 
fares alone out of all the fares in the country. Are you 
proposing to increase the peak fares to above that maxi- 
mum level generally relating to the country? — I am 
not saying in certain manifestations of the peak we 
would not, if necessary, raise the fare above 2d., but that 
is not the only occasion I can envisage where fares might 
have to be more than 2d. 

1226. So you do not expect any more revenue from this 
Scheme, only better utilisation? — We expect better 
revenue, but also we expect better utilisation. 

1227. It is right to say, then, that you expect more 
revenue from increasing fares? — Yes ; but it is not right 
to suggest that the sole object of the Scheme is to scrape 
together every penny we can get. 

1228. Mr. Fay said: . . it is essential to gather in 

every penny that can properly and reasonably be 
gathered.” — A. “ . . . properly and reasonably ”. 

1229. That is wrong, is it?— “ . . . properly and reason- 
ably ...” must mean something, and no doubt Mr. Fay 
can explain to you precisely what he means by 
“ . . . properly and reasonably ...” 

1230. Do you intend, by this Scheme, to get more 
revenue from additional charges, or do you not? — We 
shall have to have more revenue from passengers, yes. 
Fares cannot do down and down for ever. You have seen 
the diagram which shows that they have been going down 
and down in real terms. 
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1231. Therefore, to come back to my final point, if you 
intend to increase your revenue by raising fares as a 
result of this Scheme, how can it be described as “ not 
a financial case ”? — Because the extent to which fares 
can be raised outside London is governed almost entirely 
by matters of competition and things of that kind, and no 
amount of money that can possibly be raised in that way 



would go anywhere near stopping the deficit on the 
passenger services. 

1232. And it is, therefore, unimportant? — What is 
unimportant? 

1233. The money you might raise in that way? — I did 
not say that. I say it did not depend on the production 
of a budget. 



C Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30.) 



CORRIGENDA 

Proceedings First Day — Thursday, 18th December, 1958 

Page 2, paragraph 5, column 2, line 13 — after “ deal ” insert “ more ” 

Page 3, paragraph 5, column 1, line 9 — before “ conduct ” insert “ so ” 

Page 3, paragraph 2, column 2, line 3 — for “ conditions ” read “ provisions ” 

Page 4, paragraph 4, column 1, line 8 — for “ late ” read “ later ” 

Page 4, paragraph 5, column 2, line 2 — for “ ensure ” read “ secure ” 

Page 8, paragraph 4, column 2, line 22 — for “ to ” read “ by ” 

Page 8, column 2, line 4 — for “ Mr. Phillips ” read “ Mr. Poole ” 

Page 9, paragraph 6, column 1, line 1 — for “ it that 3d.” read “ If that 3d.” 

Page 9, paragraph 3, column 2, line 12 — for “ 2 J 2 -d.” read “ 2|d.” 

Page 10, paragraph 7, column 1, line 12 — for “ 1 -80d.” read “ 1 -88d.” 

Page 13, paragraph 8, column 2, line 4 — for “ effected ” read “ required ” 

Page 14, paragraph 4, column 2, lines 16 and 19 — for “ remunerative carriages ” read “ remuneration of capital ” 
Page 15, paragraph 6, column 1, line 13 — for “ of” read “ or ” 

Page 15, paragraph 1, column 2, line 5 — for “ separate ” read “ second ” 

Page 15, paragraph 7, column 2, line 25 — after “ upon ” insert “ not ” 

Page 15, paragraph 7, column 2, line 29 — after “ computations ” insert “ based ” 

Page 15, paragraph 8, column 2, line 5 — for “ of” read “ on ” 

Page 17, paragraph 5, column 1, line 1 — delete “ the ” (before “ industry ”) 

Page 17, paragraph 1, column 2, line 30 — for “ if ” read “ is ” 

Page 18, paragraphs 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and in column 2, paragraphs 1, 10 and 12 — for “ Mr. Phillips ” read “ Mr. Poole 
Page 18, paragraph 5, column 2, line 8 — for “ £10 -8m.” read “ £8 -7m.” 

Proceedings, Second Day — Friday, 19th December, 1958 

Page 36, paragraph 1, column 1, line 11 — for “ above ” read “ below ” 

Page 39, paragraph 4, column 1, line 10 — for “ ever ” read “ never ” 

Page 40, paragraph 6, column 1, line 1 1 — for “ sub-section (1) (d) ” read “ subsection (2) ( d ) ” 

Proceedings, Third Day— Monday, 22nd December, 1958 

Page 60, Question 311, column 2, line 2 — for “ probably ” read “ broadly ” 

Page 61, Question 322, column 1, line 1- — for “ deduced ” read “ deducted ” 

Page 61, Question 325, column 1, line 13 — for “ renewing ” read “ using ” 

Page 62, Question 347, column 1 , line 5 — for “ Executive ” read “ Executives ” 

Page 63, Question 365, column 1, line 6 — before “ the present ” add “ even ” 

Page 63, Question 365, column 1, line 6 — delete “ for present purposes to come to that ” 

Page 63, Question 366, column 1, line 1 — for “ 14 ” read “ 12 ” 

Page 63, Question 366, column 1, line 9 — after “ below ” add “ comma ” 

Page 63, Question 367, column 1, line 6 — for “ corrected ” read “ correcting ” 

Page 63, Question 368, column 1, line 5 — delete “ and ” 

Page 63, Question 369, column 1, line 8 — for “ of the scale ” read “ of scale ” 

Page 63, Question 372, column 1, line 2 — delete “ become ” 

Page 63, Question 372, column 1, line 5 — for “ than the ” read “ than for the ” 

Page 63, Question 378, column 2, line 22 — for “ underline ” read “ underlined ” 

Page 64, Question 387, column 1, line 7 — for “ the ordinary ” read “ to ordinary ” 

Page 64, Question 390, column 1, line 7 — for “ and he ” read “ and Sir Reginald ” 

Page 64, Question 396, column 2, line 8 — for “ between then ” read “ between that ” 

Page 64, Question 396, column 2, line 9 — for “ thirty-nine ” read “ forty ” 

Page 64, Question 396, column 2, line 10 — for “ thirty-nine ” read “ forty ” 

Page 64, Question 396, column 2, line 12 — for “ 2s. 6d., Is. 6d., and Is.” read “ 2s. 6d., 2s., Is. 6d., Is. and 9d. 

Page 64, Question 402, column 2, line 6 — for “ service ” read “ services ” 

Page 65, Question 412, column 1, line 6 — for “ is granted ” read “ proposal is granted ” 

Page 66, Question 426, column 1, line 4 — before “ less ” add “ anything ” 

Page 66, Question 426, column 1, line 12— for “ of higher ” read “ of the higher ” 

Page 67, Question 441, column 1, line 2 — for “ PH 16 ” read “ BH 16 ” 

Page 67, Question 441, column 1, line 5 — for “ PH 16 ” read “ BH 16 ” 

Page 67, Question 444, column 1, line 17 — for “ made a ” read “ made the ” 

Page 67, Question 445, column 1, line 2 — for “ in ” read “ with ” 

Page 67, Question 448, column 2, line 4 — for “ under that ” read “ under the ” 

Page 67, Question 451, column 2, line 3 — for “ BH 15 ” read “ BH 16 ” 

Page 67, Question 452, column 2, line 15— after “ bringing ” add “ out ” 

Page 68, Question 459, column 1, line 13— for “ but we ” read “ when we ” 

Page 68, Question 459, column 1, line 18 — for “ in the ” read “ into the ” 

Page 68, Question 462, column 1, line 5 — after “ receipts ” add “ for 1957 as ” 

Page 68, Question 469, column 2, line 3 — for “ depression ” read “ epidemic ” 

Page 68, Question 473, column 2, line 7 — before “ if ” add “ ( ” 

Page 68, Question 473, column 2, line 9 — after “ began ” add “ ) ” „ 

Page 69, Question 476, column 1, line 6 — for “ would have occurred ” read “ would not have occurred 
Page 69, Question 484, column 2, line 12 — after “ fares ” add “ — ” 

Page 69, Question 485, column 2, line 3 — for “ £40,000 ” read “ £140,000 ” 

Page 69, Question 485, column 2, line 5 — for “ £82 -4m ” read “ £82 -24m ” 
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Page 69, Question 485, column 2, line 12 — for “ road ” read “ roads ” 

Page 69, Question 490, column 2, line 1 1 — for “ point of ” read “ point in ” 

Page 70, Question 501, column 2, line 8 — after “ 4-8 ” add “ for week ended 28th September ” 

Page 70, Question 501, column 2, line 14 — delete “ and ” 

Page 70, Question 501, column 2, line 15 — for “ it brought ” read “ and it brought ” 

Page 70, Question 502, column 2, line 11 — for “ on the 7th December and of the ” read “ for the 7th December and for 

the ” 

Page 70, Question 502, column 2, line 12 — after “ deviation is ” add “ considerable — for the latter week ” 

Page 70, Question 502, column 2, line 13 — for “ per cent.; so the ” read “ per cent., if you exclude traffic clearances. 

The ” 

Page 70, Question 506, column 2, line 1 — delete “ not ” 

Page 71, Question 510, column 1, line 5 — for “ for clearances ” read “ before clearances ” 

Page 71, Question 513, column 1, line 11 — after “ £jm.” add “ comma ” 

Page 71, Question 518, column 1, line 5 — for “ estimate ” read “ estimated ” 

Page 71, Question 518, column 1, line 6 — for “ they have ” read “ they will have ” 

Page 72, Question 560, column 2, line 1 — insert “ passenger ” before “ receipts ” 

Page 73, Question 576, column 2, line 4 — substitute “ £0-5m.” for “ £0-lm.” 

Page 73, Question 584, column 2, line 4 — substitute “ drafted ” for “ started ” 

Page 73, Question 586, column 2, line 9 — substitute “ 1959 ” for “ 1958 ” 

Page 74, Question 587, column 1, line 8 — insert “ the effect on ” before “ either ” 

Page 74, Question 597, column 1, line 5 — substitute “ line 7 ” for “ line 8 ” 

Page 74, Question 608, column 2, line 8 — substitute “ capital obligations ” for “ costs ” 

Page 74, Question 609, column 2, line 1 — substitute “ capital obligations ” for “ costs ” 

Page 75, Question 615, column 1, line 14 — substitute “ Metropolitan ” for “ Main ” 

Page 75, Question 615, column 1, line 22 — substitute “ of” for “ and ” 

Page 75, Question 619, column 2, line 15 — substitute “ £145 -8m.” for “ £145m.” 

Proceedings, Fourth Day — Tuesday, 23rd December, 1958 

Page 78, Question 639, column 1, line 2 — substitute “ effective ” for “ effected ” 

Page 79, Question 664, column 1, line 20 — substitute “ the bus industry ” for “ buses ” 

Page 79, Question 669, column 2, line 7 — substitute “ Scheme ” for “ Schemes ” 

Page 79, Question 674, column 2, line 5 — substitute “ deferment ” for “ development ” 

Page 80, Question 679, column 1, line 2 — insert comma after “ increase ” 

Page 80, Question 679, column 1, line 3 — insert “ reserve ” after “ replacement ” 

Page 80, Question 693, column 2, line 13 — substitute “ on ” for “ of” 

Page 81, Question 709, column 1, line 4 — substitute “ interest ” for “ interests ” 

Page 81, Question 715, column 1, line 3 — substitute “ 9672 ” for “ 967 ” 

Page 81, Question 720, column 2, line 2 — substitute “ 92 ” for “ 97 ” 

Page 81, Question 722, column 2, line 4 — substitute “ to be ” for “ been ” 

Page 81, Question 726, column 2, line 4 — substitute “ intensively ” for “ extensively ” 

Page 81, Question 726, column 2, line 7 — substitute “ intensively ” for “ extensively ” 

Page 83, Question 756, column 1, line 7 — substitute “ in ” for “ on ” 

Page 83, Question 759, column 2, line 3 — substitute “ changes ” for “ charges ” 

Page 83, Question 764, column 2, line 10 — insert “ 1957 ” after “ year ” 

Page 83, Question 764, column 2, line 13 — substitute “ occurred ” for “ appeared ” 

Page 83, Question 769, column 2, line 7 — substitute “ 3 -9m.” for “ £3 -9m.” 

Page 83, Question 769, column 2, line 8 — substitute “ 8 -9m.” for “ £8 -9m.” 

Page 84, Question 772, column 1, line 1 — substitute “ PJ 13 ” for “ Item 13 ” 

Page 84, Question 772, column 1, line 2 — substitute “ PJ 12 ” for “ Item 12 ” 

Page 84, Question 777, column 1, line 6 — substitute “ forms ” for “ form ” 

Page 84, Question 778, column 1, line 3 — substitute “ 1957 ” for “ 1958 ” 

Page 84, Question 779, column 1, line 5 — delete “ and in price levels ” 

Page 84, Question 780, column 1, line 9 — substitute “ on ” for “ and ” 
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Exhibits handed in by 
British Transport Commission. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Legal and Parliamentary Department, 
The County Hall, 

LP/L3.M. Westminster Bridge, 

London, S.E.l. 

23rd December, 1958. 

Dear Sir, • 

Draft British Transport Commission (Passenger) 
Charges Scheme 1958 

Application 1958 No. 1 

With reference to this matter I shall be glad if you can 
please supply me with twelve copies of the undermentioned 
information : — 

1. Tables in support of B.H.15 similar to Appendices 

B.H.4 A to H supplied in connection with 1957 
Scheme. 

2. Summary of passenger journeys similar to B.l (1957 

scheme) to support B.H.15. 

3. Summary of ordinary L.T.E. fares in fare categories 

by (a) journeys, ( b ) receipts, similar to B.2 of 1957 
Scheme. 

4. A similar summary for early morning fares L.T.E. 

5. Details of any analyses available of passenger journeys 

and receipts for London Lines to amplify item 1 
of B.H.15 (British Railways — London Lines). 

6. In relation to B.H.13, any information available as to 

the number of (1) municipal undertakings, (2) com- 
panies, which still operate “ workpeople’s fares ”. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) J. G. Barr, 

Solicitor and Parliamentary Officer. 

The Chief Solicitor, 

The British Transport Commission, 

21a, John Street, 

London, W.C.l. 



BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 

Department of the Chief Solicitor 

21 A John Street, 
London, W.C.l. 

Your Ref.: LP/L3.M. 

Our Ref. : 

G. 3573/KMT 

16th January, 1959. 

Dear Sir, 

Draft British Transport Commission (Passenger) 
Charges Scheme 

Application 1958 No. 1 

In reply to your letter of the 23rd December:— 

Item 1. — I enclose 12 copies marked “ A ” of Appendices 
to B.H.15. 



Items 2, 3 & 4. — Statements have been prepared in 
response to the information asked for and 12 copies 
are enclosed marked respectively C.l, C.2 and C.3. 

Item 5. — I am instructed that there are no detailed 
analyses available of passenger journeys and receipts 
for London Lines, other than those shown in the 
Appendices to B.H.15 and C.l. referred to above. 

Item 6. — (1) Municipal undertakings — 

The information set out in the document marked 
“ D ”, of which I enclose 12 copies, is the best 
that can be given and may not be entirely up to 
date. The information contained in the document 
is based upon the replies of the municipal author- 
ities who answered the Municipal Passenger 
Transport Association’s questionnaire sent out in 
1956 amended by the London Transport Executive 
in the light of subsequent information extracted 
from the technical press. 

(2) Companies — 

No information is available. 

I am sending copies of the Appendices to B.H.15 to the 
Transport Tribunal and all objectors in compliance with the 
request made by the President at the end of the proceedings 
on the 23rd December (Proceedings, Page 85). I should be 
obliged, therefore, if you would accept the copies of those 
Appendices enclosed herewith as my compliance with the 
President’s request so far as it relates to the London County 
Council. 

I am sending to the Transport Tribunal 12 copies of your 
letter of the 23rd December and of this letter, together with 
the enclosures referred to therein. 

I am enclosing 1 1 copies of this letter for your use. 

Yours faithfully, 

for M. H. B. Gilmore, 
Chief Solicitor, 

The Solicitor, H. A. Chapman, 

London County Council, Assistant Chief Solicitor. 

The County Hall, 

Westminster Bridge, 

London, S.E.l. 



EXHIBIT BH 15 

LONDON AREA Appendix A 

BRITISH RAILWAYS— LONDON LINES 



Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Ordinary, Day Returns and Excursions, etc. 



Item 

No. 


Category of Charge 
(0 


Year’s 
Receipts at 
Existing 
Charges 
(2) 


Gross 

Yield 

(3) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(4) 


Remarks 

(5) 


1 


Ordinary full fares, Single and Return: 
Excluding L.T. and S. Line 

L.T. and S. Line 


£ 

7.775.000 

1.441.000 


£ 

3,060,000 

330,000 


£ 

1,640,000 

200,000 


For discounted yields 

Assumed loss of 5 per cent on traffic 2 to 
11 miles and 15 per cent on remainder. 
Assumed loss of per cent. 




Total 


9,216,000 


3,390,000 


1,840,000 




2 


Day return fares, etc 


3,526,000 


590,000 


280,000 


Assumed loss of per cent. 


3 


Total 1 and 2 


12,742,000 


3,980,000 


2,120,000 





no 
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EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix B 

LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— RAILWAYS 

Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958 
and Estimated Annual Increases in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Ordinary Day and Evening Returns 



Miles 

(1) 


Ordinary Fares 


Year’s 
Receipts at 
Existing 
Charges 

(4) 


Gross 

Yield 

( 5 ) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(6) 


Remarks 

(7) 


Existing 
(Note (a) ) 
(2) 


Proposed 
(Note (a) ) 
(3) 




s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




For Discounted Yields 




H 


2 


17,191 


5,731 


4,584 




5 per cent loss of passengers assumed 




2 


3 


5,877 


2,939 


1,837 




12} per cent loss of passengers assumed 




21 


3 


4,555 


911 


638 




5 per cent loss of passengers assumed 


1 


3 


3 


649,725 










H 


4 


5 


578,464 


144,616 


90,385 




7} per cent loss of passengers assumed 


2 


5 


5 


843,231 










3 


6 


7 


1,985,171 


330,862 


215,060 




5 per cent loss of passengers assumed 


4 


8 


9 


1,988,257 


248,532 


136,693 




5 per cent loss of passengers assumed 


5 


10 


11 


1,592,868 


159,287 


115,483 






6 


1 0 


1 1 


1,401,565 


116,797 


78,838 






7 


1 2 


1 3 


1,110,350 


79,311 


49,569 






8 


1 4 


1 5 


997,361 


62,335 


35,843 






9 


1 6 


1 7 


876,584 


48,699 


25,567 






10 


1 8 


1 9 


712,464 


35,623 


16,921 






11 


1 10 


1 11 


468,119 


21,278 


9,043 






12 


1 11 


2 1 


430,211 


37,410 


25,717 






13 


2 1 


2 3 


249,634 


19,972 


13,232 






14 


2 2 


2 5 


212,902 


24,566 


19,837 






15 


2 4 


2 7 


102,851 


11,020 


8,173 






16 


2 5 


2 9 


70,526 


9,727 


7,721 






17 


2 7 


2 11 


70,526 


9,100 


7,110 






18 


2 8 


3 1 


59,948 


9,367 


7,634 




>2} per cent loss of passengers assumed 


19 


2 10 


3 3 


28,211 


4,149 


3,340 






20 


3 0 


3 5 


29,386 


4,081 


3,245 






21 


3 2 


3 7 


20,717 


2,726 


2,140 






22 


3 3 


3 9 


9,991 


1,537 


1,268 






23 


3 5 


3 11 


6,024 


881 


709 






24 


3 6 


4 1 


9,844 


1,641 


1,354 






25 ... 


3 8 


4 3 


7,200 


1,146 


937 






26 


3 9 


4 5 


4,702 


836 


697 






27 


3 11 


4 7 


1,910 


325 


269 






28 


4 0 


4 9 


7,640 


1,433 


1,206 






29 


4 2 


4 11 


2,204 


397 


332 






30 


4 3 


5 1 


1,322 


259 


220 






Other Fares 






135,469 


5,895 


4,980 






Total 


14,693,000 


1,403,389 


890,582 




Day Returns, etc. (Note (b ) ) 


510,000 


97,121 


51,587 


7} per cent loss of passengers assumed 


Total (Ordinary, Day Returns, etc.) 




15,203,000 


1,500,510 


942,169 
















(Say) 940,000 







Notes: — ( a ) Fare values in Columns 2 and 3 which do not appear in the existing and proposed scales are children’s fares. 

(b) Day returns are issued on L.T. Railways only for certain through bookings to sections of line to which B.R. charges 
apply, and for local bookings on line Harrow-on-the-Hill to Stoke Mandeville (including the Watford and Chesham 
branches). 
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EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix C 

LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— ROAD SERVICES (EXCLUDING COACHES) 

Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958, 
and Estimated Annual Increases in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 

Ordinary and Weekly Ticket Traffic (excluding Traffic dealt with under Appendix G) 



Miles 

(1) 


Ordinary 
Single Fares 


Central Road Services 
and Country Buses 


Remarks 

(7) 


Existing 
(Note A) 

(2) 


Proposed 
(Note A) 

(3) 


Year’s 
Receipts at 
Existing 
Charges 
(4) 


Gross 

Yield 

(5) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(6) 




s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




For Discounted Yields 




i 


i 


9,546 


— 


— 








i} 


2 


930,621 


310,207 


248,166 




5 per cent loss of passengers assumed 




2 


3 


532,905 


266,453 


133,227 


10 per cent loss and 20 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 




2i 


3 


334,941 


66,988 


50,241 




2\ per cent loss and 5 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 


1 


3 


3 


14,857,700 


— 


— 






li 


4 


5 


8,300,630 


2,075,158 


933,821 




5 per cent loss and 15 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 


2 


5 


5 


6,878,022 


— 


— 






3 


6 


7 


10,433,660 


1,738,944 


1,086,840 


per cent loss and 10 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 




7 


8 


850,767 


121,539 


94,192 


2\ per cent loss and 2\ per cent drop back of passengers assumed 


4 


8 


9 


6,203,335 


775,417 


523,406 


2} per cent loss and 5 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 




9 


10 


224,173 


24,908 


18,432 


2-f- per cent loss and 1 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 


5 


10 


11 


2,741,949 


274,196 


185,082 


24 per cent loss and 24 per cent drop back of passengers assumed 




li 


1 0 


114,604 


10,419 


7,293 






6 


1 0 


1 1 


556,983 


46,415 


31,330 






8 


1 4 


1 5 


198 


12 


7 




>2-\ per cent loss of passengers assumed 


9 


1 6 


1 7 


388 


22 


11 






10 


1 8 


1 9 


5,919 


296 


141 








2 0 


2 0 


388 


— 


— 






Total 


52,976,729 


5,710,974 


3,312,189 




Additional Yield by Charging 












Double Fares on 


all Night 












Services 






67,000 


41,000 




Notional allowance made for loss of traffic 


Total over all 




52,976,729 


5,777,974 


3,353,189 
















(say) 
















3,350,000 







Weekly Tickets 



36,000 


3,419 


3,020 






(say) Nil 



Notes. — (A) Fare values on columns 2 and 3 which do not appear on the existing and proposed scales are, children’s fares for which 
separate tickets are provided and Country Bus fares which are below the standard level because of parallel working 
with other operators. 



LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— COACHES 



EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix D 



Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Category of 
Charge 

(1) 


Year’s 
Receipts at 
Charges 
(2) 


Gross 

Yield 

(3) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(4) 




Remarks 

(5) 


Ordinary 


£ 

3,020,000 


£ 

241,600 


£ 

160,100 
(say) 160,000 


1 


The discounted yield allows for a 


Weekly Tickets 


130,000 


10,400 


6,900 
(say) 10,000 


J 


2^ per cent loss of traffic. 
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LONDON AREA 

BRITISH RAILWAYS— LONDON LINES 



EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix E 



Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Early Morning Travel 











Year’s Receipts at 
Existing Charges 
(1) 


Gross 

Yield 

(2) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(3) 


Remarks 

(4) 


£ 

3,941,000 


£ 

1,650,000 


£ 

820,000 


The discounted yield allows for 15 per cent 
loss of traffic. 



LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— RAILWAYS 



EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix F 



Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based on Budget Forecast for Year 1958 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Early Morning Travel 



Miles 


Existing 

Early 

Morning 


Cost per day of return journey 
if E.M. fares are withdrawn 
(Note ( a ) ) 


Year’s 
Receipts at 




Gross Yield 




Discounted 

Yield 


(1) 


Return 

Fare 

(2) 


Six-day 

week 

traffic 

(50 per cent) 
(3) 


Five-day 

week 

traffic 

(50 per cent) 
(4) 


Existing 

Charges 

(5) 


Six-day 

week 

traffic 

(6) 


Five-day 

week 

traffic 

(7) 


Total 

(8) 


Assumes a 
10 per cent 
loss of 
traffic 

(9) 


5 


s. d. 
1 7 


s. d. 

1 10* 


s. d. 

1 10* 


£ 

181,347 


£ 

15,618 


£ 

13,016 


£ 

28,634 


£ 


6 


1 9 


2 U 


2 2* 


216,797 


23,229 


25,809 


49,038 




7 


1 11 


2 4i 


2 6* 


246,766 


29,505 


37,551 


67,056 




8 


2 1 


2 1 


2 10* 


240,649 


28,878 


43,316 


72,194 




9 


2 3 


2 10 


3 2* 


231,240 


29,976 


47,104 


77,080 




10 


2 5 


3 0i 
3 2i 
3 5 


3 6* 


208,938 


27,018 


46,831 


73,849 




12 


2 7 
2 9 


3 10* 

4 1 


171,131 

136,807 


20,702 

16,583 


41,402 

33,165 


62,104 

49,748 




13 


2 11 


3 7 


4 4 


113,485 


12,970 


27,560 


40,530 




14 


3 0 


3 9i 


4 7 


101,654 


13,413 


26,825 


40,238 




15 


3 2 


3 lli 


4 9 


57,412 


7,176 


14,352 


21,528 




16 


3 3 


4 n 


4 11 


45,008 


6,059 


11,540 


17,599 




17 


3 5 


4 4 


5 2 


32,816 


4,402 


8,404 


12,806 




18 


3 6 


4 6 


5 5 


26,147 


3,736 


7,159 


10,895 




19 


3 7 


4 9 


5 8 


15,484 


2,521 


4,501 


7,022 




20 


3 8 


4 11 


5 10 


19,328 


3,294 


5,711 


9,005 




21 


3 9 


5 1 


6 1 


15,335 


2,727 


4,771 


7,498 




22 


3 11 


5 3 


6 4 


9,070 


1,544 


2,798 


4,342 




23 


4 0 


5 5 


6 6 


6,032 


1,068 


1,885 


2,953 




24 


4 1 


5 8 


6 9 


8,114 


1,573 


2,649 


4,222 




25 


4 1 


5 10 


6 11 


5,395 


1,157 


1,871 


3,028 




26 


4 2 


6 0 


7 2 


6,308 


1,388 


2,271 


3,659 




27 


4 2 


6 1 


7 4 


4,206 


967 


1,599 


2,566 




28 


4 3 


6 3 


7 6 


5,437 


1,280 


2,078 


3,358 




29 


4 4 


6 5 


7 8 


4,715 


1,134 


1,813 


2,947 




30 


4 5 


6 7 


7 10 


2,910 


714 


1,125 


1,839 

7,576 




Over 30 ... 


Over 4 5 


Over 6 7 


Over 7 10 


11,469 


2,933 


<643 








Total ... 




2,124,000 


261,565 


421,749 


683,314 


402,583 
(Say) 400,000 



Note (a):— Assumes that existing E.M. passengers transfer to weekly tickets on 5-day and 6-day week basis when cost per day is 
cheaper than Ordinary fares. 

* Ordinary Fares. 
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LONDON AREA 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE— ROAD SERVICES (EXCLUDING COACHES) 



EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix G 



Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 195S 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Early Morning Travel 



Miles 

(1) 


Existing E.M. 
Single fare 
plus 

Ordinary fare 
for 

backward journey 
(2) 


Proposed 
Ordinary 
fares for 
forward and 
backward 
journeys 
(3) 


Year’s Receipts 
at existing 
Charges 

(4) 


Gross 

Yield 

(5) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(6) 


Remarks 




s. d. 


s. d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 




5 


1 7 


1 10 


780,565 


123,245 






6 


1 9 


2 2 


522,973 


124,517 






7 


1 11 


2 6 


319,547 


97,253 






8 


2 1 


2 10 


168,783 


60,763 






9 


2 3 


3 2 


136,236 


55,504 






10 


2 5 


3 6 


64,167 


28,765 






Total 


1,992,271 


490,047 


365,931 


Assumes a 5 per cent loss of traffic 


Additional Yield by Charging Double 










Ordinary Fares on all Night Services ... 




14,000 


9,000 


Notional allowance made for loss of traffic 


Total over all 




1,992,271 


504,047 


374,931 














(say) 380,000 





Note . — The figures shown under fare values include the estimated receipts from the backward journeys made at Ordinary fares by 
purchasers of early morning tickets. 



EXHIBIT BH 15 
Appendix H 

LONDON AREA 

BRITISH RAILWAYS— LONDON LINES AND LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE RAILWAYS 

Estimated Annual Revenue at Existing Charges based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958, 
and Estimated Annual Increase in Revenue from Proposed Maximum Charges 



Season Ticket Rates 





Year’s Receipts 
at 

ExistingCharges 

(1) 


Gross 

Yield 

(2) 


Discounted 

Yield 

(3) 


Remarks 

(4) 




£ 


£ 


£ 




B.R. London Lines 


12,179,000 


2,810,000 


1,690,000 


The discounted yield allows for 
7i per cent loss of traffic. 


L.T.E. (Railways) 


4,183,000 


837,000 


586,000 
(say) 590,000 


The discounted yield allows for 
5 per cent loss of traffic 
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Notes:- — (a) Excluding the backward journeys made at Ordinary Fares, by purchasers of Early Morning single tickets on road services. 

(6) Including the backward journeys made at Ordinary Fares, by purchasers of Early Morning single tickets on road services. 

Based upon number of tickets sold. Figures slightly overstate the actual number of passenger journeys on road services because of limited amount of double issue of tickets mainly to cover certain longer journeys. 
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EXHIBIT C 2 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND TRAFFIC 

London Transport Executive Receipts from Ordinary Fares and Equivalent Passenger Journeys at Existing Charges, 
based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958, attributed to separate Fare Values on basis of Tests taken in 

February, 1958 



Passenger Receipts from Ordinary Fares (a) 





Railways 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


Total 

(excluding Coaches) 


Single 

Fare 




Per Cent. 




Per Cent. 




Per Cent. 




Per Cent. 




of Total 


JL/ 


of Total 




of Total 




of Total 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


s. d. 
1 






5,636 


•01 


3,910 


■07 


9,546 


■01 


a ... 


17,191 


•12 


844,719 


1-77 


85,902 


1-63 


947,812 


1-40 


2 


5,877 


•04 


451,347 


•95 


81,558 


1-55 


538,782 


•80 


2} ... 


4,555 


•03 


266,849 


-56 


68,092 


1-29 


339,496 


■50 


3 


649,725 


4-42 


14,056,612 


29-46 


801,088 


15-21 


15,507,425 


22-92 


4 


578,464 


3-94 


7,603,961 


15-94 


696,669 


13-23 


8,879,094 


13-12 


5 


843,231 


5-74 


6,191,887 


12-98 


686,135 


13-03 


7,721,253 


11-41 


6 


1,985,171 


13-51 


9,252,156 


19-39 


1,181,504 


22-43 


12,418,831 


18-35 


7 


— 


— 


640,004 


1-34 


210,763 


4-00 


850,767 


1-26 


8 


1,989,257 


13-53 


5,411,005 


11-34 


792,330 


15-04 


8,191,592 


12-11 


9 


— 


— 


116,973 


•25 


107,200 


2-03 


224,173 


•33 


10 


1,592,868 


10-84 


2,299,400 


4-82 


442,549 


8-40 


4,334,817 


6-41 


11 


— 


— 


57,426 


•12 


57,178 


1-09 


114,604 


-17 


1 0 


1,401,565 


9-54 


510,122 


1-07 


46,861 


•89 


1,958,548 


2-89 


1 2 


1,110,350 


7-56 


— 


— 


1,110,350 


1-64 


1 4 


997,361 


6-79 


198 


— 


— 


— 


997,559 


1-47 


1 6 


876,584 


5-96 


388 


— 


— 


— 


876,972 


1-30 


Over 16 


2,641,801 


17-98 


388 


— 


5,919 


•11 


2,648,108 


3-91 


Total 


14,693,000 


100-00 


47,709,071 


100-00 


5,267,658 


100-00 


67,669,729 


100-00 



Passenger Journeys from Ordinary Fares ( b ) 





Railways 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


Total 

(excluding Coaches) 


Single 

Fare 


Number 


Per Cent, 
of Total 


Number 


Per Cent, 
of Total 


Number 


Per Cent, 
of Total 


Number 


Per Cent, 
of Total 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


s. d. 

1 






1,352,640 


•05 


938,400 


•36 


2,291,040 


■07 


a ... 


2,750,560 


•67 


135,155,040 


4-97 


13,744,320 


5-21 


151,649,920 


4-47 


2 


705,240 


•17 


54,161,640 


1-99 


9,786,960 


3-71 


64,653,840 


1-91 


21 ... 


437,280 


-11 


25,617,504 


•94 


6,536,832 


2-48 


32,591,616 


•96 


3 


51,978,000 


12-71 


1,124,528,960 


41-37 


64,087,040 


24-29 


1,240,594,000 


36-58 


4 


34,707,840 


8-49 


546,237,660 


16-78 


41,800,140 


15-84 


532,745,640 


15-71 


5 


40,475,088 


9-89 


297,210,576 


10-93 


32,934,480 


12-48 


370,620,144 


10-93 


6 


79,406,840 


19-41 


370,086,268 


13-61 


47,260,160 


17-91 


496,753,268 


14-65 


7 


— 


— 


21,943,017 


■81 


7,226,148 


2-74 


29,169,165 


•86 


8 


59,647,710 


14-58 


162,330,140 


5-97 


23,769,900 


9-01 


245,747,750 


7-25 


9 


— 


— 


3,119,280 


■12 


2,858,667 


1-08 


5,977,947 


•18 


10 


38,228,832 


9-35 


55,185,594 


2-03 


10,621,190 


4-03 


104,035,616 


3-07 


11 


— 


— 


1,252,931 


■05 


1,427,520 


■47 


2,500,451 


•07 


1 0 


28,031,300 


6-85 


10,202,440 


■38 


937,220 


•36 


39,170,960 
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1 2 


19,034,571 


4-65 


— 


— 


— 


19,034,571 


•56 


1 4 


14,960,415 


3-66 


2,970 


— 


— 


— 


14,963,385 


•44 


1 6 


11,687,787 


2-86 


5,173 


— 


— 


— 


11,692,960 


•34 


Over 16 


27,006,477 


6-60 


3,880 


— 


71,028 


•03 


27,081,385 


•80 


Total 


409,057,940 


100-00 


2,718,395,713 


100-00 


263,820,005 


100-00 


3,391,273,658 


100-00 



Notes: — ( a) Excluding estimated receipts from the backward journeys made, at Ordinary Fares, by purchasers of Early Morning 
single tickets on road services. 

( b ) Excluding estimated backward journeys made at Ordinary Fares, by purchasers of Early Morning single tickets on road 
services. Ordinary Return tickets are included as two singles at half the return fare. Fare values in Column 1 which 
do not appear in the existing standard scales are children’s fares, certain through fares to sections of line on which British 
Railways charges apply and certain Country Bus fares which are below the standard level because of parallel working 
with other operators. 
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EXHIBIT C 3 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE EARLY MORNING RECEIPTS AND TRAFFIC 



London Transport Executive Receipts from Early Morning Return and Single Tickets and equivalent 
Passenger Journeys at existing Charges, based upon Budget Forecast for Year 1958 attributed to 
separate Fare Values on basis of Tests taken in February, 1958 



Return 
Fare (a) 

(1) 


Passenger Receipts from Early Morning Fares ( b ) 


Total 


Railways 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


£ 

(2) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(3) 


£ ' 
(4) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(5) 


£ 

(6) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(7) 


£ 

(8) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(9) 


s. d. 

1 7 

1 9 

. I ll .i. ... 

2 1 

2 3 

2 5 

Over 2 5 


181,347 

216,797 

246,766 

240,649 

231,240 

208,938 

798,263 


8- 54 
10-21 
11-62 
11-33 
10-88 

9- 84 
37-58 


689,827 

458,909 

261,871 

139,233 

118,986 

46,103 


40-22 

26-76 

15-27 

8-12 

6-94 

2-69 


90,738 

64.064 
57,676 
29,550 
17,250 

18.064 


32-72 

23-10 

20-80 

10-65 

6-22 

6-51 


961,912 

739,770 

566,313 

409,432 

367,476 

273,105 

798,263 


23-37 

17-97 

13-76 

9-95 

8-93 

6-63 

19-39 


Total 


2,124,000 


100-00 


1,714,929 


100-00 


277,342 


100-00 


4,116,271 


100-00 





















Return 
Fare (a) 


Passengers Journeys at Early Morning Fares (c) 


Total 


Railways 


Central Road Services 


Country Buses 


(1) 


Number 

(2) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(3) 


Number 

(4) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(5) 


Number 

(6) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(7) 


Number 

(8) 


Per Cent, 
of Total 

(9) 


s. d. 

1 7 

1 9 

1 11 

2 1 

2 3 

2 5 

Over 2 5 


4,581,398 

4,955,360 

5,149,900 

4,620,460 

4,110,934 

3,458,284 

10,663,124 


12-20 

13-20 

13-72 

12-31 

10-95 

9-21 

28-41 


17,427,200 

10,489,332 

5,465,120 

2,673,280 

2,115,306 

763,094 


44-76 

26-94 

14-04 

6-87 

5-43 

1-96 


2.292.320 

1.464.320 
1,203,680 

567,360 

306,666 

298,986 


37-37 

23-88 

19-63 

9-25 

5-00 

4-87 


24,300,918 

16,909,012 

11,818,700 

7,861,100 

6,532,906 

4,520,364 

10,663,124 


29-42 

20-47 

14-31 

9-51 

7-91 

5-47 

12-91 


Total 


37,539,460 


100-00 


38,933,332 


100-00 


6,133,332 


100-00 


82,606,124 


100-00 



Notes: (a) For railways, the fare denominations shown are the Early Morning return fares. For road services, they represent a com- 
bination of the Early Morning single fare and the Ordinary single fare for a backward journey between the same points as the 
forward journey. 

(6) Including estimated receipts from the backward journeys, made at Ordinary fares, by purchasers of Early Morning single 
tickets on road services. 

(c) Including the estimated backward journeys made, at Ordinary fares, by purchases of Early Morning single tickets on road 
services. 
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EXHIBIT D 



WORKPEOPLE’S FARES 

Municipal Undertakings 



Compiled on the basis of the questionnaire which was sent 
out in 1956 by the Municipal Passenger Transport Association 
and reports made in the various technical journals subse- 
quently. 

Number of replies received to questionnaire 96 

Of these, 53 undertakings do not now operate workpeople’s 
fares. 

Of the 53 undertakings not operating workpeople’s fares : — 
7 have never operated such fares : 

Aberdeen Llandudno Rotherham West 
Glasgow Plymouth Sheffield Bridgford 

2 abolished such fares many years ago : 

Dundee Gelligaer 

44 have abolished such fares between 1949 and March, 
1958: 

See list of undertakings published in BH. 13. 

Of the 43 undertakings still operating workpeople’s fares : — 

2 have partially abolished them: 

Luton Ipswich 

30 have increased such fares in greater proportion 
than ordinary fares: 

Accrington Leicester 
Leigh 
Liverpool 
Lytham St. 

Annes 
Morecambe 
Northampton 
Nottingham 
Preston 
Reading 

Southend-on-Sea 



Barrow-in- 
Furness 
Birmingham 
Blackburn 
Bournemouth 
Brighton 
Coventry 
Eastbourne 
Grimsby 
Lancaster 
13 ih January, 1959 



Stalybridge 

Stockport 

Sunderland 

Walsall 

Warrington 

West Hartlepool 

Widnes 

Wigan 

Wolverhampton 
West Bromwich 



All Activities 
Mean ... 



1,810 



Less: British Railways including 
Collection and Delivery Services 
and Electric Current for Trac- 
tion) ... 1,342 



1,426 



Mean 

Activities other than British 
Railways 

London Transport 

Mean 

London Transport proportion 

£18 ' 8n, - x ® 



1,384 

426 



148 



146 
/ 



147 



( b ) After deducting Maintenance Equalisation 

At 3 lit December 



A31 Activities 


1956 1957 

£m. £m. 

1,542 1,617 

k J 


Mean 


1,580 


Less: British Railways (including 
Collection and Delivery Services 
and Electric Current for Trac- 
tion) 

Gross 

Deduct: Maintenance Equalisa- 
tion Account 


1,342 1,426 

197 215 

1,145 1,211 

t J 


Mean 


1,178 


Activities other than British 
Railways 


402 


London Transport 

Gross 

Deduct: Maintenance Equali- 
sation Account 


148 146 

9 9 




139 137 

v J 


Mean 


V 

138 



London Transport Proportion 
138 



£18-8m. x 



402 



EXHIBIT WW 12 

Calculations available as Guides in assessing London 
Transport’s Contribution to Central Charges — based 
on 1957 Accounts 

£m. 

Central Charges in relation to Activi- 
ties other than British Railways 
(Statement I- 1) £18 -8m. 



Basis 1. Net Book Value of Fixed Assets (Statement V-4) 

(a) Before deducting Maintenance Equalisation 

At 31 si December 
1956 1957 

£m. £m. 

1,764 1,856 



Basis 2. Gross Receipts 



Activities other than British Rail- 
ways (Statement 1-1) 

Principal Carrying Activities ... 
Other Principal Activities 
Other Activities 



London Transport 
Statement VI-5 
Statement VI-6 



London Transport proportion 
84} 



Year 1957 

£m. 



211 

52 

3 



266 



60 

24} 

84} 



£18 -8m. x 



266 



6-5 



Basis 3. Working Expenses 



Activities other than British Railways 
(Statement 1-1) — 

Principal Carrying Activities 
Other Principal Activities 



London Transport- 
Statement VI — 5 
Statement VI — 6 



London Transport proportion - 
£18-8m.x^g ... 



6-5 



6-0 



Year 1957 
£m. 



195} 

47 



£m. 



242} 



56 

22 } 

78} 



6-1 
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Basis 4. Number of Staff (Statement VTTT — 1) 

At 3 1 st December 
1956 1957 



All Activities 

Mean 

Less: British Railways and Head- 
quarters (first 4 items) 

Mean 

Activities other than British Railways 

London Transport — mean 



Thousands 
806 806 



806 



572 



575 



573 

233 

87 



7-0 



Note: 



London Transport proportion — 

07 

£ 18 - 8 m. x ~ 

233 

(1) The £6 • 5m. for item 1 (a) was given at Question 
191 as £6 -4m. The precise calculation lies 
between the two figures but is nearer £6 • 5m. 

(2) The £6 -5m. at item 1 ( b ) was provisionally 
estimated, at question 195, as £6 -3m. 



LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Legal and Parliamentary Department, 
The County Hall, 

Westminster Bridge, 

London, S.E.l. 

LP/L3/M. 

Yr. Ref. G. 3573/KMT. 

13th January, 1959. 

Dear Sir, 

British Transport Commission 
(Passenger) Charges Scheme 1958 

Application No. 1958 No. 1. 

With further reference to the above-mentioned matter to 
assist me in considering the evidence offered by the Commis- 
sion so far I shall be glad if you will please let me have the 
details from which Mr. Winchester obtained the figures 
given by him in evidence at Question and Answer 296, 297, 
298, 323 and 325, and also the calculated replacement reserve 
of over £500,000 at 342. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) J. G. Barr, 

Solicitor & Parliamentary Officer. 

The Chief Solicitor, 

British Transport Commission, 

21a, John Street, 

London, W.C.l. 



LONDON LINES OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 

Answers to L.C.C. Questions of 13th January, 1959 

A. Details behind answers to Questions 296, 297 and 298, 
/•<?., details of estimate in WW. 11 of Movement Expenses 
of local trains 

£m. 

(1) Electric multiple unit services 
British Railways trains 
Southern Region 

Suburban Stock (see note (a)) ... 6-2 

Other Stock 0-2 



London Midland Region 

Actual costs 

Eastern Region 

Apportionment to local trains 
of expenses of Shenfield electric 

services 

London Transport trains 
Amount charged by London Trans- 
port and credited in their accounts . . . 
Electric traction expenses incurred by 
British Railways 



(2) Diesel Multiple Unit Services 

(3) Diesel Locomotive Services 

(4) Steam Locomotive Services (see note (b)) 

Eastern Region £m. 

Costed Services 2-4 

Non-costed services 0-5 



0-7 

0-5 

0-7 

0-5 

8-8 

0-1 

0-2 



London Midland Region 
Southern Region 
Western Region 



2-9 

0-9 

0-7 

0-5 



say 



5-0 



14-1 

14 



Notes as to bases of main figures — 

(a) Southern Region Electric Multiple Unit Services 

The total expenses of all such services were first 
allocated between the three main types of Stock 
(viz. Suburban, Express and Other Main Line) on 
statistical bases ; and the costs per mile so ascertained 
were multiplied by the miles run by each type of 
stock in providing services local to the London Area. 
The basis of allocation of the main items of expenses 
and the total of each item for suburban stock in the 
London Area were as follows : — 

£m. 



Train crews 

On basis of cost per train mile of 
different classes of stock in test weeks 
(2 in 1956 for motormen and 1 in 1953 
for guards) 

Electric track equipment and power 
On technical estimates of consumption 
per car mile 

Repairs to Rolling Stock 

Pro-rata to gross replacement value of 
Stock 

Depreciation of Rolling Stock 

Actual 

Other items (Cleaning and stabling of 

Rolling Stock, etc.) 

Various bases 



1-2 

3-1 

0-9 

0-5 

0-5 

6-2 



( b ) Steam Locomotive Services 

Costing investigations were made to estimate expenses 
per train mile of local passenger services operating 
from depots representative of the following lines: — 

Date of latest 
investigation 

Eastern Region 

London, Tilbury and Southend ... 1958 

Liverpool Street/Enfield/ Chingford ") 

G.N. Inner Suburban (_ 



1954 



1957 

1955 



6-4 



G.N. Outer Suburban 
London Midland Region 
Southern Region 

Western Region 

and applied to the estimated mileage on these lines. 
Where the investigations were made prior to 1958 
they were brought up to date for changes in wage 
rates and price levels. The rates per mile of the 
non-costed Eastern Region lines were based on the 
results of the costed services. 
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B. Details behind answers to Questions 323 and 325, i.e. details 
of estimates in JVfV.ll of track and signalling expenses 
of the Southern and Eastern Regions 



(1) Southern Region 

Maintenance and Re- 
newal of Track 
Z year estimates (i.e. 
1953 expenses at 
April, 1954 price 
levels) 



Contribution 



Total 


from 




expenses 


freight and 




of 


and 


Balance 


London 


through 




Area 


passenger 

traffics 




£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


3-2 


M 


2-1 



Add: For increases 
in level of expenses 
between April, 1954 
and mid-1958 based 
on experience of 
Purley District — on 
which Z year esti- 
mates were mainly 
based 

15 per cent ... 0-5 0-2 0-3 

Note :- — As between 
April, 1954, and 
mid-1958 wage rates 
for this type of work 
rose by at least 
26 per cent. 



3-7 1-3 2-4 



B. Details behind answers to Questions 323 and 325, i.e. details 
of estimates in WW.W of track and signalling expenses 
of the Southern and Eastern Regions 



Operation, Mainten- 
ance and Renewal of 
Signalling 

B year estimates . . . 
Add: For increases in 
wage rates and price 
levels between May, 
1955 and mid-1958, 
based on experience 
of British Railways 
as a whole 
17 per cent. 



(1) Total for Southern and 
Eastern Regions 

say 





Contribution 




Total 


from 




expenses 


freight and 




of 


and 


Balance 


London 


through 




Area 


passenger 






traffics 




£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


10 


0-4 


0-6 



0-2 


0-1 


0-1 


1 ^ 1 
1 i | 


0-5 


0-7 


8-8 


3-2 


5-6 


9 


3i 


Si 



Note : — The contribution from freight and through 
passenger traffics was calculated pro-rata to gross ton 
miles in the case of track, and train miles in the case 
of signalling. 



Operation, mainten- 
ance and Renewal of 
Signalling 

Z year estimates . . . 
Add: For increases 
in wage rates and 
price levels between 
April, 1954 and 
mid-1958, based on 
experience of South- 
ern Region as a 
whole 
26 per cent. 



1-3 0-3 1-0 



0-4 01 0-3 



C. Calculation of Replacement Reserve ( Question 341) 

The current replacement values of all rolling stock and 
similar assets are re-estimated each year (see Note 16 on 
page 12 of volume II of 1957 Accounts). 

As part of the various investigations underlying the 
estimates of movement expenses, as explained above, the 
charge for depreciation of rolling stock was separately 
ascertained on both book values and current replacement 
cost. The main figures included in WW.l 1 for depreciation, 
and the corresponding figures at current prices are as follows : 





1 -7 


0-4 


1-3 




On book 


On current 












values 


replacement 


(2) Eastern Region 












prices 


Maintenance and Re- 










£000 


£000 


newal of Track 








Electric multiple unit services 






B year estimates (i.e. 








Southern Region 


490 


730 


1954 expenses at 








London Midland Region 


90 


130 


May, 1955, price 








Eastern Region 


80 


110 


levels) 


1-9 


0-9 


F0 


Steam locomotive services 






Add: For increases 








Eastern Region 


120 


280 


in wage rates and 








London Midland Region 


40 


80 


price levels between 








Southern Region 


30 


50 


May, 1955 and mid- 








Western Region 


20 


50 


1958, based on ex- 










— 




perience of British 










870 


1,430 


Railways as a whole 










— 




17 per cent. 


0-3 


01 


0-2 


Provision for replacement 








— 


— 


— 


£1,430,000 less £870,000 


£560,000 




2-2 


10 


1-2 










— 


■ — • 


— 


27 th January, 1959 
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LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 



EXHIBIT BH 17 (revised) 



Estimated Passenger Traffic Receipts (after Clearances) — Year 1958 compared with Budget 

All Services 



Week ended 


Weekly Figures 


Cumulative Figures 


Budget 


Actual 

Receipts 


Deviation 

from 

Budget 


Budget 


Actual 

Receipts 


Deviation from Budget 


Amount 


Per cent. 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




January 5 


1,524 


1,532 


+ 8 


1,524 


1,532 


+ 8 


+ * 5 


12 


1,523 


1,564 


+ 41 


3,047 


3,096 


+ 49 


+ 1-6 


19 


1,526 


1,547 


+ 21 


4,573 


4,643 


+ 70 


+ 1-5 


26 


1,527 


1,516 


- 11 


6,100 


6,159 


+ 59 


+ 1-0 


February 2 


1,503 


1,551 


+ 48 


7,603 


7,710 


+ 107 


+ 1-4 


9 


1,495 


1,529 


+ 34 


9,098 


9,239 


+ 141 


+ 1-5 


16 


1,492 


1,582 


+ 90 


10,590 


10,821 


+ 231 


+ 2-2 


23 


1,512 


1,556 


+ 44 


12,102 


12,377 


+ 275 


+ 2-3 


March 2 


1,556 


1,560 


+ 4 


13,658 


13,937 


+ 279 


+ 2-0 


9 


1,570 


1,566 


- 4 


15,228 


15,503 


+ 275 


+ 1-8 


16 


1,592 


1,581 


- 11 


16,820 


17,084 


+ 264 


+ 1-6 


23 


1,591 


1,553 


- ' 38 


18,411 


18,637 


+ 226 


+ 1-2 


30 


1,590 


1,587 


- 3 


20,001 


20,224 


+ 223 


+ M 


April 6 Good Friday 


1,553 


1,443 


- 110 


21,554 


21,667 


+ 113 


+ -5 


13 Easter Monday 


1,572 


1,496 


- 76 


23,126 


23,163 


+ 37 


4- -2 


20 


1,603 


1,604 


+ 1 


24,729 


24,767 


+ 38 


+ -2 


27 


1,611 


1,599 


- 12 


26,340 


26,366 


+ 26 


+ -1 


May 4 


1,631 


1,641 


+ io 


27,971 


28,007 


+ 36 


+ -1 


11 


1,623 


566 


-1,057 


29,594 


28,573 


-1,021 


- 3-5 


18 


1,618 


570 


-1,048 


31,212 


29,143 


-2,069 


- 6-6 


25 


1,629 


586 


-1,043 


32,841 


29,729 


-3,112 


- 9-5 


June 1 Whit Monday 


1,635 


556 


-1,079 


34,476 


30,285 


-4,191 


-12-2 


8 


1,601 


571 


-1,030 


36,077 


30,856 


-5,221 


-14-5 


15 


1,597 


566 


-1,031 


37,674 


31,422 


-6,252 


-16-6 


22 


1,603 


757 


- 846 


39,277 


32,179 


-7,098 


-18-1 


29 


1,606 


1,438 


- 168 


40,883 


33,617 


-7,266 


-17-8 


July 6 


1,613 


1,477 


- 136 


42,496 


35,094 


-7,402 


-17-4 


13 


1,594 


1,470 


- 124 


44,090 


36,564 


-7,526 


-17-1 


20 


1,591 


1,493 


- 98 


45,681 


38,057 


-7,624 


-16-7 


27 


1,596 


1,486 


- 110 


47,277 


39,543 


-7,734 


-16-4 


August 3 


1,609 


1,523 


- 86 


48,886 


41,066 


-7,820 


-16-0 


10 August Monday ... 


1,561 


1,481 


- 80 


50,447 


42,547 


-7,900 


-15-7 


17 


1,561 


1,516 


- 45 


52,008 


44,063 


-7,945 


-15-3 


24 


1,560 


1,461 


- 99 


53,568 


45,524 


-8,044 


-15-0 


31 


1,588 


1,540 


- 48 


55,156 


47,064 


-8,092 


-14-7 


September 7 


1,591 


1,544 


- 47 


56,747 


48,608 


-8,139 


-14-3 


14 


1,592 


1,547 


- 45 


58,339 


50,155 


-8,184 


-14-0 


21 


1,616 


1,536 


- 80 


59,955 


51,691 


-8,264 


-13-8 


28 


1,612 


1,540 


- 72 


61,567 


53,231 


-8,336 


-13-5 


October 5 


1,600 


1,532 


- 68 


63,167 


54,763 


-8,404 


-13-3 


12 


1,604 


1,545 


- 59 


64,771 


56,308 


-8,463 


-131 


19 


1,584 


1,528 


- 56 


66,355 


57,836 


-8,519 


-12-8 


26 


1,605 


1,560 


- 45 


67,960 


59,396 


-8,564 


-12-6 


November 2 


1,590 


1,564 


- 26 


69,550 


60,960 


-8,590 


-12-4 


9 


1,581 


1,543 


- 38 


71,131 


62,503 


-8,628 


-12-1 


16 


1,566 


1,504 


- 62 


72,697 


64,007 


-8,690 


-12-0 


23 


1,557 


1,501 


- 56 


74,254 


65,508 


-8,746 


-11-8 


30 


1,588 


1,502 


- 86 


75,842 


67,010 


-8,832 


-11-6 


December 7 


1,632 


1,507 


- 125 


77,474 


68,517 


-8,957 


fell-6 


14 


1,645 


1,562 


- 83 


79,119 


70,079 


-9,040 


-11-4 


21 


1,642 


1,584 


- 58 


80,761 


71,663 


-9,098 


-11-3 


28 Christmas 


1,259 


1,195 


- 64 


82,020 


72,858 


-9,162 


-11-2 


29-31 (3 days) 


679 


663 


16 


82,699 


73,521 


-9,178 


-111 


Less 2 days 30/31 Dec., 1957 


459 


465 


+ 6 


82,240 


73,056 


-9,184 


-11-2 


Total 1958 


82,240 


73,056 


-9,184 


82,240 


73,056 


-9,184 


-11-2 



Notes: Road Services strike — 5th May to 20th June inclusive. 

Reductions in road service mileage — August 20th and November 26th. 

Revision of substandard fares 10th August — budget increased from original figure of £82,100,000 to £82,240,000. 
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3 February, 1959] [ Continued 



EXHIBIT BH 17A 

LONDON TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE 



Estimated Passenger Traffic Receipts (after Clearances) — Year 1959 compared with Budget 

All Services 



Week ended 


Weekly Figures 


Cumulative Figures 


Budget 


Actual 

Receipts 


Deviation 

from 

Budget 


Budget 


Actual 

Receipts 


Deviation from Budget 


Amount 


Per cent. 




£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 


£000 




January 4 


1,454 


1,462 


+ 8 


1,454 


1,462 


+ 8 


-f- '5 


11 


1,459 


1,473 


+ 14 


2,913 


2,935 


+ 22 


+ -7 


18 


1,461 


1,436 


- 25 


4,374 


4,371 


- 3 


- -1 


25 


1,462 


1,451 


- 11 


5,836 


5,822 


- 14 


- -2 


February 1 


1,440 






7,276 








8 


1,432 






8,708 








15 


1,427 






10,135 








22 


1,446 






11,581 








March 1 


1,482 






13,063 








8 


1,495 






14,558 








15 


1,515 






16,073 








22 


1,514 






17,587 








29 Good Friday 


1,478 






19,065 








April 5 Easter Monday 


1,495 






20,560 








12 


1,515 






22,075 








19 


1,524 






23,599 








26 


1,532 






25,131 








May 3 


1,551 






26,682 








10 


1,546 






28,228 








17 


1,553 






29,781 








24 Whit Monday 


1,560 






31,341 








31 


1,539 






32,880 








June 7 


1,522 






34,402 








14 


1,523 






35,925 








21 


1,527 






37,452 








28 


1,530 






38,982 








July 5 


1,538 






40,520 








12 


1,518 






42,038 








19 


1,518 






43,556 








26 


1,522 






45,078 








August 2 


1,536 






46,614 








9 August Monday . . . 


1,490 






48,104 








16 


1,485 






49,589 








23 


1,482 






51,071 








30 


1,511 






52,582 








September 6 


1,513 






54,095 








13 


1,513 






55,608 








20 


1,533 






57,141 








27 


1,530 






58,671 








October 4 


1,518 






60,189 








11 


1,519 






61,708 








18 


1,503 






63,211 








25 


1,511 






64,722 








November 1 


1,526 






66,248 








8 


1,503 






67,751 








15 


1,487 






69,238 








22 


1,481 






70,719 








29 


1,508 






72,227 








December 6 


1,551 






73,778 








13 


1,562 






75,340 








20 


1,559 






76,899 








27 Christmas 


1,193 






78,092 








28-31 (4 days) 


870 






78,962 








Less 3 days 29-3 1 Dec., 1958 


662 






78,300 








Total 1959 


78,300 






78,300 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION (PASSENGER) CHARGES SCHEME 



3 February, 1959] 



EXHIBIT 

BRITISH RAILWAYS 

DISCOUNTS ALLOWED FOR MONTHLY SEASON TICKETS 

Existing scale of monthly season ticket rates compared 
with existing ordinary fare of 2d . per mile 



LENGTH OF JOURNEY - MILES 




[Continued 



RHW14 
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3 February, 1959] [Continued 



EXHIBIT RHW 15 

BRITISH RAILWAYS 



PRICE OF A SINGLE JOURNEY AT ORDINARY FARES AND AT MONTHLY SEASON TICKET RATES 
(assuming season ticket used tor IO single journeys a week) 




LENGTH OF JOURNEY- MILES 

187552) Wt. P.68885— K2 2/59 D.L. 
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